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From 
Your President 


The term international has been the 
official name the Council since iis or- 
ganization 1922. During these years 
have had many worthwhile interna- 
tional conventions. Most these rela- 
tionships have been between mutually 
good friends the two sides the 
border. International conventions have 
been held Toronto (1928 and 1934) 
and Ottawa (1947). Dr. Florence Dunlop 
Ottawa served our able president 
1946 and 1947. During our history, 
have had some members Europe, 
Asia, South Africa, Mexico, and South 
America—but only very few. 

the other hand, the Council has 
had very close association with the 
development special education the 
United States. the present time, the 
Council the only nation-wide profes- 
sional organization interested all 
exceptional children. The Council and 
its leaders have been active the de- 
velopment state and local legislation. 
Within the National Education Associa- 
tion the Council closely identified with 
national problems. For example, repre- 
sentatives from the Council have par- 
ticipated the White House Conference 
and many other important national 
meetings. However, one who not ac- 
quainted with the Council organization 
might well wonder why international 
organization has representation 
strictly national meeting. all respects, 
our national attachments and our in- 
volvement overshadow the international 
aspects, and this trend likely con- 
tinue. many respects, our present 
organizational structure unfair the 
broader commitment international in- 
terests. For example, not have 
active programs, committees, person- 


who work with these broader prob- 


lems. 
(Continued page 204) 
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November 1953, the children’s branch 
the National Institute Mental Health, under the 
direction Dr. Fritz Redl, took its first group 
They were six hyper-active boys 
nine-to-13 years age with behavior disorders 
kind both troublesome society and destructive 
people and property; loosely descriptive word, 

Since that time there have been two other pa- 
tient groups. The second group included boys from 
years, while the age range the boys 
treatment currently eight years. was 
planned that the first two groups studied for dy- 
namic diagnosis—a term intended include ad- 
dition the usual battery psychological, educa- 


These observations were made the learning difficul- 
ties boys with severe behavior disorders they are ex- 
hibited special school the children’s research branch 
the National Institute Mental Health, Bethesda, Md. 


RUTH NEWMAN director education and 
educational research the child research branch, 
National Institute Mental Health. She also 
consulting psychologist Children’s House, Washing- 
ton, C., instructor the Washington School 
Psychiatry, and private practice. 
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The Boy 


RUTH NEWMAN 


tional, and physiological tests including electro- 
encephalogram, sample observations the child 
school, the ward, therapy, groups, and in- 
dividually, participant observers 
ticipant observers, the study notes and records 
through conferences, case studies, discussions, and 
progress reports regular intervals all those 
concerned with the care the child (therapists, 
group workers, teachers, case-workers with parents 
and foster parents, child care workers, research 
workers) that all might share bringing 
light much significant data possible concern- 
ing the patterns behavior and fantasy material 
operating the child. 

The boys the present group will maintained 
here until they have been cured long resi- 
dential treatment useful them and our re- 
search needs. 

All the boys who have been admitted the 
children’s branch have shared common pathology 
which the phrase “acting-out” has been assigned. 
this meant type behavior where impulse 
fantasy, conscious unconscious, immediately 
realistic response. The inner controls which serve 
inhibit most people from such behavior are un- 
developed these boys. They lack the ability 
postpone, regulate, foresee consequences. Such 
behavior appears involuntary the flare 
firecracker once ignited. The child seems 
more able muster controls, stop alter 
his act, than the firecracker can stop itself from 
exploding. 

More specifically, the kind boy included the 
children’s branch for treatment and study physi- 
cally and verbally assaultive. has frequently run 
into difficulties with authorities—be they school, 
police, juvenile court—and has frequently been 
brought the attention various social agencies. 
may have established reputation thief, 
vandal, fire-setter, bully, bed-wetter, and sometimes 
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combination these. His rages seem come 
from nowhere and are expressed with the violence 
and variety three-year-old. matter how old 
how tough tries be, appears infan- 
tile and, like infant, demands that his needs 
(often contradictory) met instantly and abso- 
lutely. has more likely, though not necessarily, 
come from less privileged socio-economic level. 
Through his history has run inescapable line 
affectional deprivation, which more often than not 
embellished tragedy and series traumatic 
and rejecting 

The basic research the children’s branch 
NIMH planned cover three areas these 
children’s lives: (a) study the acting out boy 
total living situation; (b) study him indi- 
vidual therapy; and (c) study his learning diffi- 
culties they exhibit themselves school. 
only with the third area that this paper concerned. 
should made clear that this study the 
observation gathering stage and few scientifically 
measurable statements can yet made. the 
present time, even the tentative observations that 
have been gathered must confined the life 


our ward this particular residential setting, situ- 


ated large clinical-research hospital. 

order understand the school program and 
its problems, necessary have brief picture 
the way which these boys live the National 
Institutes Health. Life for the boys not only 
distinct from non-institutional life home setting 
where child attends regular school even spe- 
cial class, and perhaps goes for therapy hours 
clinic; also distinct from residential treat- 
ment home which built specifically house chil- 
dren, whose facilities are child centered, and whose 
prime concern clinical rather than combined 
goal research and treatment that attempted 
NIMH. 

The group housed part the fourth floor 
gigantic new clinical center. order have 
any sports and games, just outdoor play, the 
children, with adequate adult escort, must leave 
their locked ward, through halls and elevators 
where they encounter patients from the other di- 
visions the clinical center, various employees 


The boys who have been admitted NIMH have been 
committed through the courts, through welfare agen- 
cies, the parents’ temporary release the welfare 
agency, for the purpose committing the child us. 
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the Institutes, well expensive and enticing re- 
search and clinica] equipment. normal child would 
find such setting difficult one which adjust 
comfortably, and these children, not aware 
the needs external reality, are nonetheless 
affected the form life such place. There- 
fore the environmental factor must considered 
any generalizations that are made. 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration this spe- 
cial setting, observations have led certain hypo- 
theses concerning the learning difficulties the 
“acting-out” boy, the creation school program 
fit his learning needs, and the problems teacher 
will have working with him individually, 
group. 

Since the difficulties that surround learning are 
major clinical and research importance work- 
ing with the acting-out boy, school program was 
planned whose goals were attempt overcome 
these difficulties and study their source, manifesta- 
tions, and cure. order offer these children 
opportunity learn, according their abilities 
and interest, teachers needed equipped han- 
dle the emotional and educational needs these par- 
ticular children such way help them learn 
how relate other children, well the 
adult, flexibly structured environment, well 
help the children develop assets and increase their 
tured situations. Obviously the selection, training, 
and supervision such teachers are prime con- 
cern launching school program. 


Past School Background and Experience 


order create suitable school program, 
was necessary understand what “school” and 
“teachers” had come mean these boys. Their 
past school experience had evaluated order 
determine sensitive areas, special resistances, 
well any positive experiences. 

The concept “school” for every child carries with 
the values, aspirations, and motivations has 
brought from his home, his culture, and his neigh- 
borhood. School may place avoid home 
scrutiny, place fail, place strive; way 
make friends, battlefield for bitter competition, 
withdrawal; way feel more competent 
learning, shamed ignorance. Adults 
will thought kind, indulgent, easy 
manipulate, unfair, strict, mean. Other children 
will sought out rivals, buddies, followers, 
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leaders, will avoided. How school comes 
mean what does for each child will something 
more than the total his home and school experi- 
ences and will depend his ability deal with 
the reality that confronts him. 


The pathologically acting-out boy has little ability 
deal with reality without severely distorting it. 
His concepts school, teachers, and peers have de- 
veloped from the damaging experiences has lived 
through and from his distortions additional ex- 
periences which have, turn, led him into more 
damaging experiences. Therefore, his perception 
“school,” “teachers,” and “learning” 
weighed down the same anger, resentment, de- 
feat, and refusal that has taken from, and 


brought to, his other living experiences. 


every case, the children the children’s re- 
search branch have experienced serious difficulties 
school. Only two out the total have had 
severe academic problems (these two were operating 
grade level according standard school achieve- 
ment tests) but notwithstanding, even these two had 
been trouble because behavior: inability 
conform regulations, follow direc- 
tions, relate other children and adults. The 
other 14, addition the above behavior prob- 
lems, had been unable learn academic subjects. 
Reading, that tremendous hurdle for many emo- 
tionally disturbed children, had been impossible 
for many them. Arithmetic, with its demand for 
concentration, logic, and accuracy, was frequently 
hopeless task. Some boys could not write, most 
could not spell. None the boys had been able 
comply with directions, organize material, com- 
plete task, sustain effort. 


some cases standard tests could administered, 
others the tests had administered unusual ways. 
Where possible Standard Metropolitan Achievement Tests, 
Stanford Achievement Tests, Gale Oral Reading Tests, Mun- 
roe Silent Reading Tests, were 


Expected Actual 

Boys Grade Level Grade Level 
(1) old 8th grade 8th grade 
(1) old 6th grade 6th grade 
(1) old 7th grade 5th grade 
(1) old 6th grade 4th grade 
(1) old 5th grade grade 
(1) old 5th grade 4th grade 
(2) old 5th grade 3rd grade 
(2) old 4th grade grade 
old 3rd grade kindergarten 
(2) old 5th grade 
old 4th grade 2nd grade 
(1) old 7th grade 


For classroom teacher, who brings 
classroom his own expectations, cultural values, 
and emotional investment, have child her 
schoolroom such the ones described above 
strain, indeed. all probability, will this 
child who disrupts class activities, destroys prop- 
erty, hurts himself and other unable 
remain quiet, refuses involved group 
work, and who gives any set task. 
complicate matters the teacher may well 
zled the fact that the child’s behavior has little 
with his intelligence quotient. 
may quick slow, able grasp difficult 
idea, and remain blank simple one, 
may assimilate nothing the teacher says. Even 
when the boy permitted initiate his own 
task probably will not able complete 
it, and may any time, for reason all, 
apparent reason, play havoc with 
plan for the day. Any failure may bring him 
fury and success reassures him, all, for 
more than minute. The teacher’s reaction 
tiveness. The boy may look like speak, 
times, with courtesy, and capable dis- 
arming charm: may unattractive, gross, 
sloppy apparel, may have speech defects, 
tics, unpleasant physical habits. 

sonal appearance, takes more the 
time and energy than any other child the room. 
the child who first sent the principal’s 
office, often with such regularity that the principal 
sees him much his classroom teacher.* 
the child over whom many hours consultation 
and testing are spent. His parents, foster par- 
ents, the agency responsible for his 
frequently called and invited for conferences. 


The school may aware other types 
emotional disturbance, but the hyper-active, 
ageressive, behavior problem for whom drastic 
measures are taken. The course action usually 
taken suspension and the inauguration 
visiting teacher program, may put 
special class. Few school systems have special 
classes for the “emotionally disturbed.” More 
often put classes for the brain-injured, 


the NIMH boys reported that liked third 
grade because spent every day the principal’s office 
and never had any work. 
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the physically handicapped, 
where hoped that will cease torment 
for anyone but the special teacher whom 
assigned, and that, incidentally, may able 
learn. 


All the boys the children’s branch have 
lived through most the above school ex- 
periences. Each experience has solidified their 
concept that they live hostile, rejecting 
world, peopled adults who can defeated 
their behavior. their knowledge the adult’s 
helplessness and anxiety, they become convinced 
that they are unable helped, that they are 
unloveable, unreachable, and hopeless. They can- 
not afford aware that they have participated 
creating this own rejection—to would 
give the defense they have been able 
maintain such great cost—if unloveable, 
will hate, and punish you; you will not give 
what want and need, will not take what 
you want give me. 
strike against learning, strike against those 
who teach and against those children 
ceed complying. virtue these children’s 


distortions and experiences, school has become 


hostile, rejecting, need-denying place where not 
learn natural response and where learn 
evokes defiance, rage, and failure. 


The Special Class, The Special Teacher 


Sometimes, during this school history, the act- 
ing-out boy may placed special class for 
the emotionally disturbed. Where such classes 
exist, they contain large proportion the type 
boy included this study. such class, 
school like the one NIMH, the acting-out boy 
will encounter the special teacher. 

When teacher departs from ordinary class- 
room teaching and undertakes teach the emo- 
tionally disturbed child, his expectations for him- 
self are distinctly different from those would 
have teaching average class. Aside from 
probable determination succeed where others 
have failed, turn his pupils’ past failure into 
success, change attitudes, inoculate the child with 
learning painlessly possible, may have 
decided teach emotionally disturbed children 
because his own personal motivations. may 
have had painful school experiences his own, 
may unhappy with large groups, and com- 
fortable only small ones. His own need 
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specially treated, non-conformist, “fix 
people up,” help, change them, may have 
had determining role his vocational choice. 

The acting-out boy has great skill the 
proverbial schizophrenic for feeling out anxious 
areas others and discovering those goals that 
Since the child 
past master the art defeating others 


the teacher desires for himself. 


well unless the teacher becomes 
aware his motivations and expectations, 
may well made anxious that ends 
being unable teach, thus confirming the child’s 
conviction that one can, will, help him. 
Thus, the teacher will need evaluate how realis- 
tic his expectations himself and the children 
are the light their actual performance and 
his own limitations. the experiences with the 
three groups boys NIMH many occasions 
have arisen where this kind interaction be- 
tween child and teacher that 
brought learning standstill. 

Notwithstanding what inner drives the special 
teacher brings the group, has usually had 
extra training the use techniques and 
materials and will called upon use all these 
and many others has never learned. requires 
the ability plan ahead and then scrap all 
plans and develop otners the spot. needs 


which draw. 


ment setting, such exists the children’s 
branch, where the exhibition 
pathology part the treatment, contrast 
day public school setting where overload 
acting-out behavior cannot tolerated, and oc- 
casion encouraged, the boys will 
have most disorganized fashion, and the 
teacher may fear that like the creator Frank- 
enstein monster has let loose more than 
can handle, more than beneficial the 
ticipated destroying rather than building 
controls. will have wend his way through 
morass behavior and his consequent feelings 
order establish what limits are essential for 
the welfare the boys. For with these boys, 
even with permissive atmosphere that seeks 
examine rather than repress pathological behavior, 
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the establishment appropriate limits es- 
sential part setting the stage for learning. 


discover the limits that are appropriate for 
each child any given moment presupposes the 
living through many anxious periods and many 
failures. becomes necessary distinguish what 
behavior acceptable expression present 
disorder, what must tolerated necessary 
evil for the time being, and what must stopped 
immediately. Such decisions are delicate and 
open human error best. Since timing 
major factor the task requires skill, knowledge, 
experience, intuition, and self-respect. One second 
too late plain too late and one minute too early, 
while preferable, may equally ineffective. 
help the acting-out boy build his ego controls and 
increase his ability avoid the disintegrating 
experiences his past, appropriate, 
timed limits must established even the point 


classroom. 


Closeness 


has been learned that closeness serious 
problem acting-out boys. all his school 
experience, the acting-out boy has demanded the 
teacher’s complete and absolute attention. 
has insisted being the first, having the most. 
Because his demands, derived from affectional 
deprivation his past, both craves one-to- 
one relationship and fears it. Thus, essential 
part his learning afford him the chance 
help him feel safe using it. 

Proceeding the premise that child must 
learn how relate one-to-one relationship be- 
fore able relate and learn group, 
periods each week have been set aside for each 
child NIMH for individual tutoring. The need 
for such program the more important when 
recognized that matter how small the total 
group, each these children’s levels 
ment, methods learning, interests, and motiva- 
tion vary such degree that only some 
strictly individual help can they assimilate any 
the academic skills. (The range grade level 
ability reading alone the current group 
runs from ninth grade first grade.) 

The goals the tutoring sessions are many: 
give the child the individual attention has 
been demanding; indicate him that adults are 
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not necessarily enemies but may the instruments 
which can feel and become more adequate; 
give him, materials and techniques, specific 
remedies for his particular educational deficiencies 
and make possible for him learn according 
his own perceptual pattern; give him enough 
quick successes without the need compare him- 
self with others that will increase his tolera- 
tion for frustration and build sufficient con- 
trols learning able complete task, 
lengthen his attention span, 
motivating interest. 

carrying out the individual tutoring program 
has been repeatedly noticed what extent 
this coveted one-to-one relation 
ening the very moment becomes meaningful. 
Closeness often met the very child who has 
demanded the most vociferously, with panic and 
resistance. 

teacher may feel bewildered when child 
who has clamored for individual attention pushes 
him away, rejects the offer, screams insults, and 
runs panic. Rejection never easy take, 
and assimilated, the dynamics behind the 
child’s behavior must understood. 

Closeness implies the establishment rela- 
tionship, experience which all these children 


child the first group after having established 
good one-to-one relationship with his tutor, became 
frightened the very closeness sought. refused 
come for his tutoring period unless counselor was 
with him and when, unavoidably, was left alone with 
her flew into tantrum, threw books and crayons, 
ran from the room, fled down the hall screaming that the 
teacher was trying kiss him. took three months 
cautious, non-pressing proffering the relationship, be- 
fore the child could feel safe enough with this teacher 
ask for the help that had always been offered. Then, 
careful combine distance with closeness, the teacher 
could proceed with the tutoring and the child was able 
begin learn how learn. 

boy the current group began his tutoring sessions 
making clay models and then dictating stories about 
these creatures which was able read back. liked 
this creative method making his own reading text and 
proceeded with poems and stories. was momentarily 
proud both have written them and able read 
them. the stories became more personal and meaning- 
ful him, grew panicky and threw over the whole 
method that had been able use well. re- 
fused tutoring sessions and lashed out the teacher. 
only felt safe tutor when was offered the most 
routine drills and exercises that had hitherto rejected 
with violence. 


(Continued page 204) 
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Why EXPERIENCE the Key Learning 


“best” only relative term, one 
may well doubt that the day will ever come 
when single, sure-fire formula for teaching the 
mentally handicapped will devised 
versally adopted. possible, however, that 
progressively better methods instruction will 
develop within the framework children’s ex- 
periences. almost every city town where 
special classes for mentally handicapped children 
have been formed, most teachers these classes 
are searching for methods instruction that will 
guarantee greater academic achievement for re- 
tarded children than their past efforts have here- 
tofore accomplished. Though very dissatisfied, 
many these teachers are still using the subject 
matter the traditional elementary school 


simplified “watered down” facsimile it. rel- 


atively small number special classes have 
adopted the unit plan teaching. The latter, 
however, not confused with what re- 
ferred “broad units work” “experience 
units.” 


Inherent Weaknesses the Subject-Centered 
Curriculum 


Why have the subject-centered curriculum and 
the teacher-prepared units met with little suc- 
cess? Conceiving their purpose “educating the 
mind” with isolated facts and skills needed 
adult life, the proponents the subject-centered 
curriculum have regarded the child kind 
vessel filled, and learning “stamping 
in” “stamping out” process. This point 
view assumes that insight, understanding, and re- 
tention are the results drill. Experts child 
study have come view these assumptions 
psychologically unsound because the conception 
the child dynamic whole, and learning 
action with the environment disregarded. 


BISHTON assistant professor, 
Sacramento State College, California. 
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attempt make instruction consistent with newer 
concepts learning and child development, teach- 
ers began organize curriculum material into 
units more closely related the problems, inter- 
ests, and needs children. This has been 
definite step toward more functional, unified 
conception the learning process but actual 
practice has become often new label for subject- 
matter content. These ready-made units work 
have become static the content any logi- 
cally organized textbook. Having grown ac- 
customed working with logically ordered facts, 
teachers have not been aware the amount 
separating and reformulating which the facts 
direct experience have undergo before under- 
standing properly related integrated. 
That relationships are essential the organiza- 
tion and integration experience not denied 
but experience shows they cannot imparted ready- 
made the child matter how carefully the 
“units” are improvised. 


Philosophies Education 


the past, methods improve instruction 
have been too often adopted without serious regard 
for any educational philosophy. Why have the 
subject-centered curriculum and 
pared units met with little the 
way, every teacher mentally handicapped children 
has philosophy education whether not she 
has thought through has definitely phrased it. 
Advocates the subject-centered curriculum hold 
that educational objectives are found the 
acquisition those skills, understanding, and at- 
titudes required for effective participation adults 
democratic society. According them the 
individual concerns and interests children are 
not primary importance. the other extreme, 
what known the child-centered point view, 
held that the ultimate purpose education 
the development the individual. Accordingly, 
the curriculum not derived from the demands 
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and requirements society but based both 
purpose and content the individual needs, capaci- 
ties, and interests children. 


Philosophy the Experience-Centered 
Curriculum 


Between the two extremes briefly described above, 
the proponents the experience-centered life-adjust- 
ment curriculum have accepted the essential values 
both points view with regard curriculum 
planning. They agree that education must have 
meaning for child terms his own capabilities 
and interests. But they also recognize that the in- 
terests, purposes, and concerns children are 
largely determined the social group which 
they are members well the institutions, 
occupations, and social ideals their culture. The 
interests, purposes, and problems 
share common are considered fully important 
the pursuit individual interests and the solu- 
tion personal problems. 

Hence, the experience-centered curriculum begins 
with the concerns and interests individual chil- 
dren and proceeds means shared interests 
toward group experiences and purposeful activity. 
Children have responsible share all these group 
experiences and the planning and evaluation 
related activities. While the common interests and 
problems children largely determine the starting 
point. they not determine the ultimate objectives 
the experience-centered curriculum. These have 
their sources the ideals and demands group 
living. Despite the insistence that, democratic 
society. education objectives are socially deter- 
mined, basic democratic belief that education 
should provide the fullest possible development 
the potentialities and capacities each individual. 
This makes individual experience the key effec- 
tive learning, and active participation individuals 
shared curricular group experience becomes the 
means social adjustment and development. 


The Experience Curriculum 


that learning has taken place when any aspect 
on-going experience remains with child 
come back later the appropriate time help him 
the achievement new adjustment? John 
Dewey has given very helpful definition 
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experience that throws considerable light how 


experience relates learning: 


While common parlance speaks the environ- 
ment producing certain changes the individual, 
interpreted too strictly, this not the fact. 
pointed out Dewey, child not merely pas- 
sive recipient stimulation. fact, rests with 
the child’s initiative respond stimulation but 
turn the environment acts upon him. Learning 
occurs when the child has reconstructed his experi- 
ence consequence this interaction. Thus, 
the nature and quality past experience becomes 
significant condition for present and future learn- 
ing. use Dewey’s illustration, new experiences 
with fire are interpreted the light earlier ex- 
periences. fire can perceived threat 
total destruction may give enjoyment com- 
fort depending upon the individual’s earlier asso- 
ciations. Unless present experience effects and 
guides the subsequent behavior child, mini- 
mum learning has taken place. Otherwise, the 
securing appropriate control over subsequent 
experience becomes matter chance. experi- 
ence-centered curriculum fosters and guides the 
determines the quality adjustment that progres- 
sively made through life. 


Dewey, John, Democracy and Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1916, 163-164. 


The nature experience can understood only 
noting that includes active and passive 
element peculiarly combined. the active hand, 
experience meaning which explicit 
the connected term experiment. the passive 
side, undergoing. When experience some- 
thing act upon it, something with it; then 
suffer undergo the consequences. some- 
thing the thing and then does something 
return; such the peculiar combination. The 
connection between these phases experience meas- 
ures the fruitfulness value experience. Mere 
activity does not constitute experience 
not experience when child merely sticks his 
finger into flame; experience when the move- 
ment connected with the pain which undergoes 
consequence “learn from experience” 
make backward and forward connection between 
what things and what enjoy suffer 
from things consequence. Under such conditions 
doing becomes trying; experiment with the 
world find out what like; the undergoing 
becomes instruction—discovery the connection 
things. 
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Motivation Determines Success Failure 


Learning from direct experience doomed 
failure from the outset the child not activated 
strong motive for carrying forward. There 
must goal purpose toward which strive. 
The experience-centered curriculum 
reliance children’s initiative choose goal 
purpose within the scope their interest and under- 
standing. This initiative springs from the felt needs 
and felt interests children these alone provide 
true learning situations. the concensus those 
who have used experience-centered curriculum 
that whether the child learns from experience 
largely determined his desire so. child 
must want knowledge, skills, understanding 
before learning can take place. The urge accom- 
plish these ends begins with the child’s recognition 
his need for them. 

Discouraged the fact that mentally handi- 
capped children are either reluctant unable 
verbalize their interests needs, some teachers 
special classes have thought that the reliance 
children’s interests needs impractical. More 
careful observation will show that, like normal chil- 
dren, mentally handicapped children are also moti- 
vated the need explore and extend their 
environment. this quest, they have certain basic 
needs which have satisfied, including social 
status, acceptance others, and the feeling 
achievement and self-expression. The experience- 
centered curriculum provides conditions for learn- 
ing that capitalize this “seeking” behavior and 
spirit inquiry. Encouraged ask questions, the 
children are given opportunity find answers 
through research small scale. The 
comes doer this process involving curiosity, 
purposing, discovering, and doing. result, ex- 
perience becomes more meaningful, applicable, and 
lasting; and learning gains the impetus being 
directed the child. When problems are solved 
through child-determined effort maintain the 
highest degree equilibrium and achieve the 
greatest sense personal satisfaction, strains and 
tensions are reduced, and learning woven into 
the fiber living and thereby reinforced. 


Transient Interests and Needs 
Although the experience-centered curriculum 
utilizes the interests and needs children, does 


not indiscriminately accept the interests and needs 
transient nature. well known that child 
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may show interests one moment only abandon 
them the next. Such interests are too fleeting and 
casual afford basis for serious study. 
only interests grow into common purposes and 
concerns group that they are accepted 
basis educational program. the same 
token, the felt needs children are not just those 
that they are presently aware of. Needs represent 
lacks well desires; lacks being defined here 
necessary social understandings, desirable atti- 
tudes, and wholesome adjustments. This does not 
mean, however, that the immediate needs in- 
terests children are ignored. These must satis- 
fied redirected the child achieve whole- 
some adjustment his environment. Thus, the edu- 
cational experiences through which the experience- 
centered curriculum seeks guide and direct the 
growth the child must selected with reference 
both the present interests and needs the child 
and the expanding requirements group living. 
this end, guided first-hand experiences with 
school and community living lead deeper insights 
and sounder concepts about the processes involved 
social living. 

Although they are not impelled curiosity 
strong that which characterizes average children, 
mentally handicapped children still find their 
environment great deal capture their attention. 
Not unlike their abler age peers, they will stand 
with rapt attention watch men unload moving 
van follow the movements construction 
gang erecting new home their neighborhood. 
Their vivid observations these activities and 
those other community workers often find ex- 
pression dramatic play. Through informal con- 
versations with eath other, and with their parents 
and neighbors, many impressions are further clari- 
fied and result knowledge obtained 
way less frustrating than often their experience 
school. 

“Because the understandings which develop 
this work-play process, children need copious op- 
portunities learn firsthand what workers and 
what work is. observing workers and what they 
the community; the farms; shops, stores 
and factories; trucks, trains, boats, and buses— 
wherever work needs done—children get their 
basic social and cultural orientation and the stock 
impressions and meanings which contribute 
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The New Look 


Speech Education 


Goals and Techniques for Programming 


SPITE the many urgent problems associated 
with overcrowded classrooms, teacher shortages, 
and double sessions, educators across America are 
expressing increased interest finding better 
ways and means teaching children talk. 
Such expressed interest the elementary level 
resulting “new look” for speech education 
and increased status accepted member 
the school curriculum. Heretofore, the 
lationship speech general education has 
been isolated special class for favored 
few, representing the two extremes con- 
tinuum—the speech handicapped the verbally 
gifted. Now, the rumblings which have previously 
only been heard among the speech teachers them- 
selves, are spreading all educational circles 
well community groups. 

Educators, who are the forefront program- 
ming for better speech, have interpreted the 
handwriting the wall and anticipated Callaghan’s 
challenge regarding the need for more effective 
speech training public schools are under 
attacks from many quarters, most them unfair. 
But there will shortly, surely, come attack— 
from parents, from industry and business, from 
all sorts people all walks life—saying: 
Why are you failing train our children this 
fundamental skill? And make mistake about 
the fury this attack when comes. hate 
contemplate what will happen when man like 
Flesch gets this issue the tail and writes 
book about it. The current controversy over read- 
ing will tame, contrasted with the approaching 
one orally communicating That 
time fast approaching and educators must 
ready with some answers the goals and 
techniques needed put such program into 


action. 


VERNA BREINHOLT speech education 
ant for the Orange County Schools, California. 
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VERNA BREINHOLT 


attempting understand the broad program 
that speech education, may advisable 
first consider the child and his needs from the 
viewpoint those specialists who hold the re- 
sponsibility for his educational progress. How 
they see him? Does the classroom teacher 
see him ABC’s 1-2-3’s that need 
taught? Does the psychologist view him only 
score the Binet test? Does the school phy- 
sician see him certain response the stetho- 
scope series immunization shots? No, 
they see him total, functioning organism. 
Why then, should his speech viewed merely 
series tongue and lip exercises phonetic 
sounds that need taught? Speech very 
near and dear the person, closely related 
the elusive something that personality, and 
change speech patterns requires adjustment 
the entire organism. For some children, this 
may mean program re-education; for others, 
may mean parent counseling and follow-up 
studies the child guidance clinic. Some place 
the program there must also time for the 
speech therapist work with the classroom 
teacher, helping her understand 
speech needs and how secure more information 
about him the course his daily classroom 
living. The person who spends the most time with 
the child, his classroom teacher, also needs know 
how she can carry the work when the speech 
teacher not present. Since speech education 
longer the private domain the specialist 
alone, the responsibility every teacher 
provide experiences, present good model imi- 
tate, and create environment develop the 
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freedom speech which every 
right. What does this mean the way 
programming 

planning pattern speech education for 
the many rapidly-growing school districts across 
America, suicidal lay down rigid, regi- 
mentally scheduled program. Room needed 
which grow. Such framework needs 
flexible enough that can adapted the 
needs children instead constantly attempting 
fit children into the already existing program. 
the child and his needs first all which 
blueprint the framework for such planning and 
which must have priority. 

reviewing present and past procedures 
speech education, easy identify the 
things one doesn’t want. The ethical speech edu- 
cator should never set program merely 
collect state reimbursement for district, pro- 
vide showcase for the histrionic abilities 
gifted speech teacher, nor primarily provide 
opportunity display all the cute little “gadgets” 
her armamentarium. good speech program 
for children today’s schools should meet not 


only the needs the handicapped but provide 


enrichment experiences for those who are already 
successfully articulate. accomplish such am- 
bitious goals, may seem like spreading one speech 
teacher’s time pretty thin. she tries 
alone, the program doomed for failure; from 
“team approach,” can accomplished. More 
and more speech teachers are finding that cur- 
riculum consultants, special teachers music, art, 
physical education, and remedial reading, are 
ready lend hand when their help solicited. 

The main objectives programming speech 
education seem then: first, special help for 
the speech handicapped child, since 
dren are the first responsibility every therapist. 
The years careful preparation and experience 
have prepared the specialist more than anyone 
else the final judge analyzing specific 
needs the speech handicapped child 
scribing his treatment. Secondly, general speech 
improvement needed for all children, giving 
them many opportunities practice the skills 
speech they will need adults. The programming 
required achieve these two major objectives 
seems fall within the following well-defined 
pattern: 
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‘Plus’ Program Needed 

Speech clinics, remedial classes, for those 
children who require more help than the classroom 
teachers can give, are needed addition the 
actual help the classroom. This 
some severe cases must seen regularly two 
three times week small groups individual 
lessons the case demands. With others, once 
week adequate the clinic sessions are sup- 
plemented supportive help the classroom 
the teacher. 


Speech Correction 


With kindergarten and even 
dren having developmental speech problems, 
observed that sometimes problem made out 
something that merely normal development 
for that child. credence placed the belief 
that seven eight years age the outside 
limit for development phonetic sounds and 
that some children need little more time grow 
such refinement processes, then ex- 
tremely hazardous call attention child’s nor- 
mal substitutions and omissions. Special speech 
classes sometimes tend focus undue attention 
upon child’s manner talking and makes him 
feel that something wrong with him. The ex- 
perience re-called child who was re- 
tained kindergarten because his articulation 
was faulty that one could understand him. 
Parents, reacting the social stigma “child 
who wouldn’t pass,” began apply pressures 
daily speech drills. The child’s attitude toward all 
this concern was brought out dramatically when 
the psychologist examined the child’s self-portrait. 
The body was large and well proportioned but the 
head was separated from the trunk long 
spindly neck, isolated the farthest end the 
paper the child were trying reject the 
thing that was causing much family concern. 
Everyone his environment was anxious about 
how was talking that they failed appreciate 
the child behind the symptom and the ideas and 
feelings that was trying express. limiting 
speech help for this child regular classroom 
experiences, would more likely accept 
part regular classroom procedure and feel 
anxiety about his inability talk. 

Giving such child more time grow the 
accomplishment skills necessary produce all 
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the sounds the English language need not neces- 
sarily mean that teachers will fall into the pre- 
carious trap saying, “Oh well, leave him alone 
and will outgrow it.” Charles Van Riper (2) 
refers people over years age who are 
still asking, “When going outgrow 
speech problem?” Such approach should not 
interpreted mean that children will auto- 
matically outgrow such speech patterns, 
does mean that they can outlearn them. Taking 
cue from the research done Betty Ann Wil- 
son (3), speech teacher can plan some de- 
velopmental lessons that will help these five and 
six year olds learn the (R)-(L)-(S)-(Z), and 
on, but she can help them within their own 
social milieu the classroom. For the therapist 
who speech development conscious, these lessons 
can done just as. successfully the classroom 
the nurse’s office the teachers’ lounge 
and other children may also benefit from such 
speech-oriented activities. This approach 
ticularly appropriate for the overcrowded kinder- 
gartens where frequently found that fifty per 
cent the children need help. 


Home and Community Are Part the 
Speech Program 

Authorities education, psychology, and sociol- 
ogy are constantly reminding teachers that the 
child brings his family school with him. 
represents the sum total everything that has hap- 
pened him and all the people with whom 
has come contact during the years early 
childhood. any permanent changes are 
made his manner speaking, one must start 
with the environment which spends most 
his time. Such counseling often successfully 
handled group sessions—getting all the parents 
kindergarten children together discuss their 
role speech development talking with mothers 
all first-grade children who stutter, have cleft 
Through such group discussions, parental feelings 
anxiety are ameliorated and diluted the 
knowledge that they, the parents, are not alone 
their concern. More lengthy individual confer- 
ences can scheduled from these groups the 
need arises. Talks parent-teacher groups and 
meetings with service clubs are also helpful 
alerting the community the need for speech 
help the schools. truly successful the 
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speech program must take the community along 
with achievement its objectives. 


Speech Improvement for All Children 
Brings the Curriculum Life 

Through creative dramatics, puppetry, choral 
speaking, panel discussions, 
cedures used student council meetings, radio 
and television plays, all children can motivated 
develop better communication. social 
studies, language arts, mathematics, and science, 
all can brought life and made more mean- 
ingful through these techniques borrowed from the 
speech arts field. These not only makes speaking 
fun, but they provide social situation which 
speech going used. The speech drills 
practiced clinic are not always easily trans- 
ferred the standards the classroom where 
the child has been beset the fears 
anxieties triggered every speaking situation. 
Speech social and must practiced 
social situation with practical application every- 
day living. Speech teachers the elementary 
schools are gradually outgrowing isolated drills 
that have relation daily living. 
More bulletins and guides are appearing entitled, 
“Speech the Social Studies,” “Speech Math 
and Science,” “Speech the Language Arts.” 
This encouraging trend. The speech arts 
are coming into their own once more—not only 
for the talented few, but for everyone. 


Teachers Need Learn Too 

continuing, on-going, in-service education 
classroom teachers also becoming indispensable 
every good speech program. longer can 
speech therapist say, “Well did workshop 
‘techniques for handling the stutterer the class- 
room,’ last year, can concentrate something 
else this year.” With new classrooms springing 
almost overnight and being 
added rapidly they are available, the speech 
teacher’s in-service work never done. The 
same ground must constantly plowed and re- 
seeded regular intervals. Not only must the 
classroom teacher helped recognize the child 
with special speech needs, but she must know 
what until the speech teacher arrives and 
then how carry out her part the prescribed 
treatment. 

(Continued page 213) 
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SOCIO-EMOTIONAL FACTORS Families 


t 


generally agreed both professional workers 

and laymen that the social and emotional devel- 
opment the child greatly influenced the 
emotional climate the family. Research this 
field indicates that children emotionally stable 
parents tend well adjusted and that problem 
children tend come from homes which the 
parents exhibit undesirable behavior. has been 
pointed out also that parental behavior not al- 
ways the same toward all the children 
family (1, 4). 

One the factors which has been claimed 
cause differential treatment children their 
parents the presence handicapped child the 
family. Research suggests that parental behavior 
toward physically handicapped children reflected 
the behavior exhibited such children (5, 
7,8). There has been little research, however, 
the effect parental behavior the adjustment 
the siblings crippled children. 


MARIE ORR SHERE assistant professor speech 
and clinical supervisor the speech clinic the 
University Illinois. 
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the Twin with 
Cerebral Palsy 


MARIE ORR SHERE 


Another area which there has been paucity 
research comprises that group physically 
handicapped children who are 
The opinion that the condition cerebral palsy 
necessarily accompanied emotional maladjust- 
ment has been widely accepted. Experts the field 
have stated such opinions, largely unsupported, 
however, evidence from controlled studies. Their 
statements indicate that the cerebral palsied child 
spastic, said fearful many things— 
new situations, changes routine, noises. 
alleged slow anger and not show affection. 
less, make friends easily, affectionate and 
yet subject violent temper tantrums. Other 
investigators have pointed out that certain cerebral 
palsied children have good emotional control and 
generally satisfactory behavior (9, 10, 11, 12). 
Such research appears suggest that the behavior 
the parents toward the cerebral palsied child 
the major determining variable his social and 
emotional development. 

Studies the socio-emotional development 
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children with cerebral palsy thus far reported 
the literature have very largely lacked comparable 
non-handicapped populations. few studies 
twins, one whom was cerebral palsied are re- 
ported the literature, but the number involved 
was quite small, the twins were, rule, studied 
clinics and the information about them tended 
psychometric nature (13, 14, 15). 


The Population This Study 


contrast, the study here reported was made 
pairs twins, one member each pair having 
been diagnosed cerebral palsied. Both parents 
and children were observed two different times 
their regular home situation for average 
four-and-one-half hours total time, per family. 

These twin pairs ranged age from months 
years. the basis medical information, five 
pairs identical boys and equal number 
identical girls were identified. Only one boy pair 
was considered fraternal. There were eight pairs 
fraternal girls and boy-girl pairs. With the ex- 
ception one pair Negroes, all the twins were 
native-born white children. Twenty the cerebral 
palsied twins were girls; were the first born 
the pair and two were the first born the family. 
Five girls and two boys had been diagnosed 
athetoids; nine girls and six boys, spastics and 
one girl, “rigidity type.” Five girls and two 
boys had clinical type cerebral palsied condi- 
tion specified their medical records. 

Taking into consideration both extent and degree, 
the disability the cerebral palsied twins was 
judged mild moderate, nine considerable 
and nine extreme, according the following cri- 
teria: 


MILD MODERATE DISABILITY: The child usually 
needs little special help. may have slight speech 
defect, awkward gait clumsy hands. The dis- 
ability may slight that individuals with whom 
comes into casual infrequent contact may not 
aware it. Those who are with him often, how- 
ever (parents, siblings, friends, teachers), recognize 
that functions somewhat lower level than 
considered “normal.” 

CONSIDERABLE DISABILITY: The child has certain 
amount competence some even all activities. 
walks with the aid braces, crutches, canes, 
goes about wheelchair. His speech deviates 
considerably from the “normal” but intelligible. 
feeds himself, even, inexpertly. capable 
taking care his personal needs with little assist- 
ance. 

EXTREME DISABILITY: The child has speech 
his speech unintelligible except his family; 
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cannot walk move about chair; cannot use 
his hands; must have complete care; can 
nothing for himself. 


The financial support the families ranged 
from the income derived from prosperous farming, 
successful legal practice, and the earnings cer- 
tified public accountant that the unskilled 
laborer dependency upon public welfare. The 
homes the subjects were located counties 
widely scattered throughout Ten the 
homes were cities more than 50,000 popula- 
tion; seven were cities less than 50,000; six 
were rural areas; four towns 5000 
and three towns less than 5,000. 

the twin pairs had siblings living 
the home. Seventeen had older siblings 
home; three had younger; one had both older and 
younger, and one had older step-brother and 
younger half-brother. Twenty-one pairs had both 
father and mother living the home. one in- 
stance the mother was deceased and the father had 
remarried. three homes the father was deceased 
and one these, the mother had remarried. 
The fathers four pairs lived away from home 
because the parents were separated divorced. 
One pair lived with the maternal grandmother. 


The Observation Procedure 


Data for the study were obtained observation 
parent-child behavior made during two informal 
visits each home. While the observer had worked 
for number years with children with cerebral 
palsy, considerable training was undergone order 
enhance the reliability and validity the data 
All the parents were cordial 
peared eager cooperate, talking freely with 
the investigator who had been introduced 
medical social field worker teacher cere- 
bral palsied children. During the visit the investi- 
gator jotted down notes and checked items pre- 
viously prepared lists possible behavior patterns 
which the parents and children might exhibit. The 
writing and checking were done unobtrusively 
possible. Whenever the children inquired about 
the observer’s notebook, they were told that inter- 
esting things about them were being written it. 


visiting the homes the investigator traveled more 
than 5000 miles. 

this work the investigator was assisted Dr. Ru- 
dolph Capabianco, the time graduate student the 
University 
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They appeared pleased and often suggested 
things they wanted written asked permission 
write themselves. There was direct quizzing 
either parents children. Topics general in- 
terest were discussed; however, the conversation 
was largely centered around the activities the 
home and interests the family. 


soon the visit was concluded ratings were 
made modifications the Fels Scales for Ap- 
praisal Parent Behavior and Child Behavior, 
and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. The 
notes taken during the visit were expanded into 
anecdotal reports. Later these reports were reread 
and second set ratings the Fels Scales was 
made. This later rating was then compared with 
the original. there was any marked deviation 
between the two ratings any items, such items 
were checked for particular consideration during 
the second visit ascertain which was the more 
appropriate. 

The Findings 


The extensive quantitative data the study, 
with their objective evaluation, will reported 


elsewhere.* The report here will limited 


more descriptive treatment the findings. The 
data collected and the reports compiled were an- 
alyzed for the purpose throwing some light 
the following questions: 

the parents exhibit different behavior 
toward the cerebral palsied 
bral palsied members the twin pairs? 

toward which twin they exhibit the 
more desirable behavior from mental 
hygiene standpoint? 

Does the behavior exhibited the twin 
with the cerebral palsy differ from that 
the twin who has not been diagnosed? 

so, which twin exhibits the more desir- 
able behavior from mental hygiene stand- 
point? 

Analysis the data within the framework 

these questions yielded the following answers: 


some areas the parents did not exhibit marked 
differences their behavior toward the twins. 
They appeared equally fond the twins; 
they seemed willing take care their 
needs and give them many advantages 
possible; they were solicitous for the general wel- 
fare both children. other areas, however, the 

are now available through the University 

Illinois library microfilm form. 
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behavior the parents toward the cerebral palsied 
child was sigrificantly different from that which 
they exhibited toward his non-cerebral palsied 
twin. 

The parents tended more understanding 
the potentialities the cerebral palsied twin and 
more able get along with him with less 
disciplinary friction. They tended expect the 
non-cerebral palsied twin assume more responsi- 
bilities and act more mature manner than 
his age capability would warrant. Moreover, 
the parents appeared aware the problems 
the cerebral palsied child but compara- 
tively oblivious those the non-cerebral palsied 
twin. other areas, however, the behavior the 
parents was actually more desirable, the mental 
hygiene frame reference, toward the non-cere- 
bral palsied child. They accepted him 
objective, matter-of-fact way, accorded him place 
all family activities and gave him help when 
such help was necessary. They encouraged him 
grow and manage his own affairs without too 
many suggestions their part. the other hand, 
the parents tended keep the cerebral palsied 
twin baby. They discouraged his curiosity and 
protected him not only from real imaginary 
dangers, but also from new experiences. 

The behavior the twins differed. The differen- 
tial behavior the parents appeared re- 
flected that the twins. Even those areas 
which the parents did not exhibit any significant 
difference, their behavior appeared have im- 
pinged upon the non-cerebral palsied child 
such way that interpreted being differ- 
ential and behaved accordingly. 

general the behavior the cerebral palsied 
twin was more desirable from mental hygiene 
standpoint than that the twin who was not 
cerebral palsied. has been suggested above, the 
latter appeared himself being un- 
fairly treated the light his parents’ excessive 
attention his twin. The cerebral palsied child 
tended more cheerful, less stubborn, and 
resistant. was less easily excited and more able 
control his emotions. was more patient 
had wait his turn postpone planned 
activity. was not sensitive either flattery 
adverse criticism his twin was and did 
not exhibit jealous behavior. 


The results this study appear support the 
conclusions certain earlier studies that the con- 
dition cerebral palsy not always accompanied 
social and emotional maladjustment (6, 10, 11). 

far this particular sample concerned, the 
investigator found evidence support the oft 
expressed stereotyped opinion that spastics and 
athetoids exhibit differential behavior peculiar 
their type (9). order further test this con- 
clusion, the investigator made table giving 
random order the scores all children the 


items the modified Fels Child Behavior Scale. 
(Continued page 206) 
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Arthur J. Lewis Hans A. Mayr 


Lewis, local arrangements chairman 
for the ICEC International Convention Minne- 
apolis, assistant superintendent charge ele- 
education the Minneapolis public 


member local ICEC group, 


mentary 
schools. 
has been classroom teacher, supervisor, elemen- 
tary school principal, and director instruction 
the Denver public schools before assuming this 


present position, four years ago. 


Hans Mayr will serve chairman the 
workshop relating the cardiac and special health 
problems the Minneapolis meetings. 
assistant superintendent, special services, Monte 
school district, Calif. the Long Beach conven- 
tion, presided program chairman for ICEC 
division, Council Administrators, Supervisors, 
and Coordinators Special Education Local 
School Systems, the group heads president. 
present also serving president the 
Los Angeles County ICEC chapter, and will 


panel member Minneapolis section meeting. 


Myranwy speech clinician for 
the Minneapolis public schools, supervising clini- 


cian speech pathology majors the 
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Myfanwy E. Chapman 


Herbert Feigel Charles Bradley 


Minn., and one those preparing for 
international convention April. She 
committee chairman charge publicity. 
native that state, she holds degrees from the 
Minn., and has participated many summer 


workshops and clinics. 


will the speaker the Pres- 
ident’s Dinner the April ICEC meeting. Born 
Austria-Hungary, studied the Universities 
Munich and Vienna, holding PhD from the 
latter. Well known lecturer Europe and 
this country the various aspects 
osophy science, has been director the 
Minnesota Center for the Philosophy Science 


the Minn. since 1953. 


associate professor pediatrics 
University Oregon Medical School Portland, 


Minneapolis convention, Friday morning. 


and director the Oregon Psychiatric Services for 


Children. 


The latter consultation service for 


physicians practicing Oregon relation chil- 


dren with emotional and behavior problems, and 


also for children with retarded development. 
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Children 


NEA DEPARTMENT 


you... 


Place: Minneapolis, Minn. 
Date: April 10-14, 1956 
April 10, 


Theme: Meeting the Needs Children 
and Youth with Special Problems 


you have never attended ICEC con- 
vention—you have treat store! you 
have attended the past, you are sure from 
experience, outstanding occasion. Make 
your plans now attend. Time short and 
convention week will soon here. hotel 
reservation form the last page this 
BULLETIN. 


Registration starts: 


See you Minneapolis! 


FEW CONVENTION FEATURES 


Seven general meetings, including the Thursday evening 
president’s dinner and the Saturday general luncheon. 

Eleven symposiums, workshops, and two section meet- 
ings research—most which will take their lead and 
inspiration from the general meetings. 

Reception four Tuesday, herald the official 
opening the convention that evening. 

Tours and visitation, conducted tour schools 
Monday and Tuesday mornings from 9-12. Visitation 
schools appointment, Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
Scenic tours, Tuesday morning, 9-12 and afternoon, 1-4. 

Exhibits the mezzanine floor the Hotel Nicollet, 
displaying commercial items, summer session courses, NEA 
program, and other features. 

Chapter and membership workshops Tuesday for 
the benefit chapter officers, state membership chairmen, 
and others seeking better way operating Council 
activities. 

Consultant services concerning the education excep- 
tional children available for beginning teachers, parents, 
anyone with special problem she would like 
discuss. 

Town night scheduled for Wednesday evening. That’s the 
time for organizing your own special dinner theater party. 


1201 16TH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, 


THE CITY LAKES 


Twenty-two lakes, the Mississippi River, the 
Minnehaha Falls, the famous Foshay Tower, 
the University Minnesota, and Saint Anthony 
Falls are but few the interesting sights 
awaiting you Minneapolis. Then there 
twin-city, Saint Paul, with its foot onyx 
statue the Indian god peace, the State 
Capitol, the Cathedral Saint Paul, the Como 
Park Conservatory, and the Indian Mounds 
Park. These attractions and more are added 
reasons why your attendance the ICEC 
annual spring convention will not only 
profitable but pleasant. 


THE CONVENTION PLANNING COMMITTEES 


The program chairman for the convention Elizabeth 
Kelly, president-elect ICEC and assistant superin- 
tendent schools, Newark, She has left stone 
unturned bring this occasion the very best every 
field. Plans are also taking shape the convention city. 
Arthur Lewis, local arrangements chairman and assistant 
superintendent schools for Minneapolis, and Irene Apel- 
quist, co-chairman, are the helm. They and their many 
assistants are doing their best make this convention 
measure your fondest expectations. 
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ICEC Program 


Note: Name of city is used to indicate affiliation with city public 
schools; name of the state only is to indicate affiliation with state 
department of education. Most other abbreviations are conventional. 


Membership Promotion Workshop 
TUESDAY, APRIL 10, 1956 
Tuesday, April 10, 
Chairman: Thomas Mulrooney, Wilmington, Del. 
Co-Chairman: Adrian Durant, Jr., Jefferson City, Mo. 
Recorder: Jeanette Riker, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Participants: Each state membership chairman, ex- 
cept HZW) 
Harley Wooden, Washington, 
Dorothy Craig, Colo. Vernon Hungate, Nebr. 
Mamie Jones, Ga. Jasper Harvey, Nev. 
Marguerite Heath, Ia. Marion Wiles, 
Kenneth Jones, Me. Jay Hickes, 
Geneva Ely Flickinger, Md. Nena Kate Lewis, Tex. 
Valborg Birkeness, Minn. Sue Davis, Va. 
Burris, Miss. Helena Adamson, Wash. 
Helen DeLaporte, Ont. 


9:00-12:00 Chapter Workshop 
Tuesday, April 10, 
Chairman: Sara Moore, Minneapolis 
(Program announced) 


1:30-3:00 Chapter Workshop and Membership Promotion 
Workshop 

Tuesday, April 10, 1:30 

(To joined Thomas Mulrooney and others 

membership workshop) 


Annual Reception and Tea 


Tuesday, April 10, 
Music: Edison High School String Group, 
Arnold Bauer, director, Minneapolis 


GENERAL MEETING 
Tuesday, April 10, 8:30 
Chairman: Richard Dabney, Mo. 
Music: Washburn High School Male Chorus, James Bake- 
wine, director, Minneapolis 
Presidential Address: Lord, Los Angeles State College, 
Calif. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1956 

GENERAL MEETING II 
Wednesday, April 11, 8:45 
Chairman: Schimmele, Minneapolis 
Speaker: Ralph Fields, C., Columbia U., Y., 
Panel: Carl Anderson, Minn.; Frances Blake, St. Louis 
Park, Minn.; William Fleeson, M.D., Minn.; Leo 
Hanvik, Washburn Memorial Clinic, Minn.; Richard 
Tiegs, Robbinsdale, Minn. 
Recorder: Helene Perzel, Minn. 


Symposiums Current Studies the Value the General 
Education Program versus Special Education Programs for 
Exceptional Children. 


Wednesday, April 11, 10:15 


Section The Advantages and Disadvantages the Segregation 
Exceptional Children 


Chairman: Thomas Mulrooney, Wilmington, Del.; Jasper 


Harvey, Las Vegas, Nev.; Merle Karnes, Peoria, 
Jeanette Maris, Battle Creek, Mich.; Hans Mayr, Monte, 
Calif. 

Recorder: Helena Adamson, State Cerebral Palsy Center, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Section Overall Orientation for Teachers Various Complex 
Handicaps 

Chairman: Frances Mullen, Chicago, 

Participants: Eleanore Passon, Minneapolis; Jennie Brewer, 

Recorder: Charles Gershenson, Jewish Children’s Bu- 

reau, Chicago, 

Section Follow-up Studies Vocational and Social Adjust- 
ments Exceptional Youth 

Chairman: Maurice Fouracre, C., Columbia U., 

Participants: Harold Phelps, Ohio State U.; Anne 

Carlsen, Crippled Childrens School, Jamestown, D.; 

Stanley Roth, Kans. School for Deaf 


Section IV. Developmental Status the Sheltered Workshop for 
the Trainable Mentally Retarded 

Chairman: Elizabeth Boggs, Nat Assn Parents Re- 
tarded Children 

Participants: Catherine Sherman, Hamilton County 
Council for Retarded Children, Cincinnati; Nathan 
Slater, Assn. for Help Retarded Children, Y.; Frank- 
lin Moss, Rehab. Comm.; William Roewer, 
Wisc. Colony 


Workshops Problems Special Education Within the 
General Education Program 


Wednesday, April 11,2 

Section Contribution Special Education the General 
Educational Program 

Chairman: Herman Goldberg, Rochester, 

Participants: Bernice Baumgartner, Dixon State School, 

Ill.; Thelma Godfrey, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ellis Schwieck- 


hard, Minneapolis 


Interdepartmental Sharing for Exceptional Children 
Responsibility the State Level 

Chairman: Darrel Mase, Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Participants: William Wolfe, Texas; Schie- 
felbusch, Kans.; Jayne Shover, NSCCA; Jay 
Hickes, Charlotte, C.; Jeanette Maris, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Section 


Inclusive Aspects Legislation Involving Uniform 
Reimbursement Local Districts 

Chairman: Ross Hamilton, Washington 

Participants: (To announced) 


Section Ill. 


Section IV. Vocational and Social Adjustment, Implications for 
Education 

Chairman: Mary Harnett, New York, 

Co-Chairman: Joseph. Endres, New York 

Strength and Weaknesses Displayed Handicapped Youth 

their Efforts Sweeney, Minnesota 

How Handicapped Youth Can Helped—Ida Rappaport, 

Parents’ Association for Children with Retarded Mental 

Development, 

Role the Guidance Counselor—L. Helen DeLaporte, De- 

Laporte Educational Clinic, Toronto, Ont. 

The School’s Role—Merrill Hollinshead, Newark, 


The Cooperative Role The School and Industry—Ivan 
Garrison, Jacksonville, 


The Role The Community Agency—Marion Martin, 


Discussion: The Physically Handicapped Youth 

Leader: Frances Partridge Connor, C., Columbia U., 

Recorder: Kathleen Crawford, Sunny View School, Toronto, 

Ont. 

Discussion: The Mentally Handicapped Youth 

Leader: Ethel Ebin, New York, 

Recorder: Mary O’Keefe, St. Paul, Minn. 

Section Special Education Orientation for All Teachers, 
Responsibility Teacher Training Institutions 

Chairman: Herbert Koepp-Baker, Carolina Col., 

Participants: (To announced) 


Section VI. Preparing the Parent and Child for Special Class 
Placement 

Chairman: William Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 

Participants: Florence DeMont, Minneapolis; Howard 

Severson, Minneapolis 


Section Research, Section 
Chairman: Leo Cain, San Francisco State Coll. 
Co-Chairman: William Kvaraceus, Boston 


The Construction and Evaluation Non-Verbal De- 
linquency Proneness Scale—John Eichhorn, Ind. 


Study Projects for Trainable Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren the State Department Education—Herbert 
Goldstein, 


Some Studies Mental Deficiency Conducted George 
Peabody College for Teachers—Lloyd Dunn, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Research the Area the Gifted—James Gallagher, 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1956 


GENERAL MEETING 
Thursday, April 12, 8:45 


The National Status and Trend Teacher Selection, Training, 
and Recruitment for Special Education. 

Chairman: Lord, Los Angeles State College 
Speaker: Romaine Mackie, Office Education, 
Washington, 

Panel: Leo. Cain, San Francisco State College, 
Nolan Kearney, St. Paul Minn.; John Lee, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit; Calvin Lauderbach, Chula Vista, Calif. 


Symposiums Current Studies Teacher Selection, Training, 
and Recruitment for Special Education. 


April 12, 10:15 

Section Report Study Demonstration and Critique Relat- 
ing Preparation, Teacher Selection, and 
Teacher Recruitment 

Chairman: William Cruickshank, Syracuse 

Report Study Demonstration—Norris Haring, Syra- 

cuse 

Critique: Lloyd Dunn, George Peabody College for 

Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; John Lee, Wayne University; 

Oliver Kolstoe, Ill.; Georgie Lee Abel, Am. Founda- 

tion for Blind, 

Section Survey Structure and Sequences Courses Proven 


Effective the Preparation Teachers for Special 
Education and Acceptable for State Certification 


Chairman: Boyd Nelson, 

Symposium: Lloyd Dunn, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; Geraldine Fergen, Mo.; Merrill 
Hollinshead, Newark, 


Section Study Communities Providing Program In- 
Service Training for Special Teachers 

Chairman: Jack Birch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Symposium: Tudyman, Oakland, Calif.; Bernice 

Baumgartner, Dixon State School, Godfrey Stevens, 

Southbury Training School, Conn.; Nelle Dabney, Kansas 

City, Mo.; Hans Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Workshops Problems Teacher Recruitment, Selection and 
Training Special Education. 


Thursday, April 12, 


Section Recruitment Teachers for Special Education 
Chairman: John Tenny, Wayne U., Detroit, Mich. 
Co-Chairman: Kenneth Doan, Hamlin U., St. Paul, Minn. 
Participants: Don Warner, Omaha, Nebr.; Maynard 
Ed.; Leta Timberlake, San Jose, Calif. 

Section Evaluation Four-Year Undergraduate Training 
Program Special Education versus Special Educa- 
tion Training Following Degree General 
Education 

Chairman: Herschel Nisonger, Ohio State 

Participants: Thelma Stack, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Christine 

Ingram, State Normal U., Normal; Grace Robert- 

son, Minneapolis; Chris DeProspo, City College, 

Section Analysis Benefits Derived From Course Patterns 
Special Education Leading Toward Certification 
Various Areas the Handicapped 

Chairman: Ignacy Goldberg, Muscatatuck State School, 

Ind. 

Participants: James Purkhiser, Jr., Muscatatuck State 

School, Ind.; Robert Erdman, Wisc. State College, Mil- 

waukee; Marie Dungan, West Hartford, Conn.; Ross 

Copeland, Muscatatuck State School, Ind.; Walter Weiss, 

Muscatatuck State School, Ind. 


Section Good Practicum Experience for 
Teachers Training 

Chairman: Gertrude Barber, Erie, Penna. 

Participants: Chris DeProspo, City College, C.; 

Lillie Mae Rickman, State Normal U., Normal, 

Horace Mann, State Y., Buffalo 

Section Goals and Objectives In-Service Training 

Chairman: Paul Voelker, Detroit, Mich. 

Participants: George Hallock, Highland Park, Mich. 


Section VI. Criteria for Selection Special Class Teachers 
Chairman: Harold Fields, Brooklyn, 

Participants: Elena Gall, Hunter College, C.; 
Florence Haasarud, Minneapolis; Richard Dabney, 
Mo.; Lloyd Dunn, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Bob Gates, Fla.; Merrill Hollinshead, Newark, 
Section Community Resources Needed Support Pro- 

gram Teacher Training 


Chairman: Godfrey Stevens, Southbury Training School, 
Conn. 
GENERAL MEETING 


Thursday, April 12, 


President’s Dinner 
Light Opera Music: Cafe Sextette, Minneapolis 
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Speaker: Herbert Feigel, Minn. 
Toastmaster: Lord, Los Angeles State College, Calif. 
FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1956 
GENERAL MEETING V 

Friday, April 13, 8:45 
Coordination Efforts Different Disciplines for the Further 
Development, Improvement, and Planning 
Programs Special Education. 
Chairman: Maynard Reynolds, Minn. 
Interdisciplinary Teamwork Special Education 
Speaker: Charles Bradley, M.D., Oreg. Medical School 
Panel: Roberta Rindfleisch, Minn. Dept. Public Welfare; 
Harold Hanson, M.D., Washburn Memorial Clinic, Min- 
neapolis; Frank Powell, Wisc.; Letha Patterson, Assn. 
for Retarded Children, St. Paul, Minn.; Bertha Luckey, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Symposiums Current Studies Pertaining the Coordination 
Efforts Specific Programs Special Education. 


Friday, April 13, 10:15 

Section Teamwork Approach for the Trainable Mentally 
Retarded 

Chairman: Morvin Wirtz, Mich. State Normal College, 

Ypsilanti 

Symposium: Anna Fisher, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Herbert 

Goldstein, Harriet Blodgett, The Sheltering 

Arms, Minneapolis; Lloyd Wolf, Hamilton County Council 

for Retarded Children, Cincinnati; Richard Guenther, 

State Board Trustees, Hastings, Mich.; Bernard Treado, 

Mich. State Normal College, Ypsilanti 


Section Teamwork Approach for the Brain Injured 
Chairman: Raymond Taibl, Pueblo, Colo. 

Symposium: Florence Burk, Minneapolis; Vernon Hungate, 
Nebr.; LeRoy Taylor, Okla.; Lucille Workman, Akron; 
Elena Gall, Hunter College, C.; Anna Belle Taibl, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Section Teamwork Approach for the Gifted 

Chairman: Albert Oliver, Pa. 

Symposium: Robert DeHaan, Chicago; Jack Kough, 
Chicago; Harry Passow, C., Columbia U., 
Minneapolis; Edna Oswalt, Kent State U., Ohio 


Section Teamwork Approach for the Juvenile Delinquent 
Chairman: William Kvaraceus, Boston 

Symposium: John Eichorn, Ind U.; Starke Hathaway, 
Minn.; Maurice Jackson, Washington, C.; 


Lewis Winston, Chicago, 


TEAMWORK PRACTICE 

Friday, April 13, 

Section Mentally Retarded Educable 

Chairman: Amy Allen, Ohio 

Team: James Palmer, St. Paul, Minn.; Ida May Madden, 
Niles, Ohio; Viola Cassidy, Ohio State U.; Ruby Van Meter, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Cecilia Cullen, St. Paul, Minn. 

Section Mentally Retarded Trainable 

Chairman: Harvey Stevens, Edward Johnstone Training 
School, 

Team: (To announced) 


Section Visually Handicapped 
Chairman: Rev. Father William Jenks, National Catholic 
Education Asscciation 


Team: Stanley Potter, Dept. Welfare, Minn; Mildred 
Olson, Corcoran School, Minneapolis; John Lysen, 
State Braille and Sight-Saving School, Minn.; Wipper- 
man, M.D., Minneapolis; John Gammell, M.D., Min- 
neapolis 


Section Handicapped 
Chairman: Betty Abbott, Springfield, 
Team: (To announced) 


Section Cerebral Palsy 

Fitting the Various School Services Into Total Program 
for the Cerebral Palsied 

Chairman: Arthur Hill, Assn. 

The Classroom Program—Maurice Fouracre, C., 
Columbia U., C.; Speech Therapy—Richard Flower, 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center, Ohio; Clinical 
Services (Occupational and Physical Therapy) —Marguerite 
Abbott, Assn.; Fitting the Special Program for the 
Cerebral Palsied into Total Educational Program the 
Integrated School—Doris Klaussen, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Fitting the Special Program for the Cerebral Palsied Into 
Total Educational Program the Special School—Olive 
Bruner, Chicago, The Impact the Total Program 
Upon Children—Criticisms and 
Cruickshank, Syracuse U., 


Section 

Chairman: William Hurder, State School for the Men- 
tally Retarded, La. 

Section Rheumatic Fever 

Chairman: Dorothy Pasch, Toledo, Ohio 

Team: Ray Anderson, M.D., Minn. Hospital; 
Nelle Dabney, Kansas City, Mo.; Vera McKinnon, Minn. 
Dept. Public Welfare; Kathleen Crawford, Sunny View 
School, Toronto, Ont. 

Recorders: Dorothy Bauer, Minneapolis; Florence Burk, 
Minneapolis 


Section Speech Defects 

Chairman: Felix Barker, 

Co-Chairman: Herbert Koepp-Baker, Carolina College, 
Cullowhee, 

Team: Pearle Ramos, Charlotte, C.; Evelyn Deno, 
Minn.; Janet Hendrickson, Minneapolis; Denton Eng- 
strom, M.D., Minnesota; Samuel Pruzansky, D.D.S., 
Tague Chishom, M.D.; Minneapolis; Wilbert 
Pronovost, Boston 

Recorder: Gretchen Phair, 


Section IX. Muscular Dystrophy 

Chairman: Elena Gall, Hunter College, 
Team: Harris Bernhisel, M.D.; Minn. Hospital; 
Miriam Barrie, Minn. Hospital; Santina White, Hen- 
nepin County Muscular Dystrophy Minneapolis; 
Jean Conklin, Gillette State Hospital, Minn.; Robert 
Morrow, Veterans Hospital, Vera Burke, Muscular 
Dystrophy Assn.; Rose May McLoughlin, Mount Vernon, 


Section Delinquent 

Chairman: (To announced) 

Team: Hyman Lippman, M.D., Amhest Wilder Child 
Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.; Paul Keve, Hennepin 
County Dist. Court, Minneapolis; Milton Litterst, Peoria, 
Rev. Guiley, St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Minneapolis 
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SOUTH CENTRAL ILLINOIS CHAPTER 
SPONSORS INTERNATIONAL FAIR 

takes imagination make anything go. Many 
ICEC chapters have it, but Jacksonville, came 
with idea that’s well worth passing along. 

The whole community Jacksonville, 
involved. starts the early evening with 
foreign dinner which the public invited. Then 
comes the fair. Other attractions are exhibits 
foreign treasures displayed townspeople who 
have lived traveled abroad. There Parisian 
sidewalk cafe, flea market for the bargain lovers, 
theater performances college students, and 
import bar selling materials imported from all over 
the world sold this special occasion. 

This surely using community resources 


job for ICEC. 
Chapters, Divisions 


Time flying. The Minneapolis delegate assem- 
bly nearly upon us—and you want repre- 
sented. But represented what extent? 

this Council operate grass roots 
organization, then local and state people must 
evaluate our national and problems. 
What can done the national level enhance 
the education exceptional children improve 
teaching conditions and opportunities? There are 
many such things, but which ones are most im- 
portant most easily attainable quickly? 

Discuss these problems your group. Elect 
and instruct your delegates and expect them 
take active cooperative role making the Min- 
neapolis assembly active constructive one worthy 
this Council. 

Within short time, headquarters will inform 
you regarding the number delegates which 
you are entitled; will solicit the names your 
appointees; and will call your attention few 
special problems which President Lord wishes you 


consider. 


HIGHER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


“Resources for Higher Education” the theme 
for the 11th national conference, sponsored the 
Association for Higher Education, NEA, the 
Congress Hotel Chicago March and 
1956 


Fellowships co-sponsored NSCCA and 
Alpha Gamma Delta—for specialization coun- 
seling cerebral palsied and other severely handi- 
capped persons. Deadline for this application, 
March 15. 

Scholarships co-sponsored NSCCA and 
Alpha Chi Omega.- assist professionally trained 
persons intensive study for working with the 
cerebral palsied. Application deadline April 
Obtain application forms for either program from 
Personnel and Training Service, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, South LaSalle 
St., Chicago, 


Competition for 1956 Kenfield Memorial 
Scholarship sponsored American Hearing So- 
ciety. For prospective teacher lipreading. 
Application completion deadline May Write 
the Society for information and applications 


COUNCIL REPRESENTED SEVEN 
CONFERENCES TEACHER EDUCATION 

series regional conferences sponsored 
the National Commission Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA, were held dur- 
ing January. ICEC enjoyed the privilege being 
participant. Reports indicated the conferences 
most profitable far they went and expressed 
hope for followup specific points discussion. 

ICEC was ably represented follows: 

Roston, Mass., Jan. 6-7—Daniel Burns, Per- 
kins School for the Blind; Helen Freeman, 
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Boston Public Schools; William Kvaraceus, 
Boston U.; Rebecca McKeon, Worcester Public 
Schools. 

Washington, C., Jan. 9-10—Gertrude Barber, 
(chairman ICEC’s recruitment committee) Erie 
Public Schools, Pa.; Thelma Brewington, Mary- 
land State Teachers College, Towson; Maurice 
Fouracre, Columbia (chairman, certification 
committee, Teacher Education Division, ICEC) 
Elizabeth Goodman, Washington Public Schools. 

Atlanta, Ga., Jan. Baird, At- 
lanta Public Schools; Dewey Force, Jr., 
Ga.; Claude Hayes, Emory U.; and Mamie 
Jones, Ga. State Dept. Education. 

Chicago, Jan. 16-17—Oliver Kolstoe, 
Frances Mullen and Willie Scarborough, 
Chicago Public Schools; Maynard Reynolds, 
Minn. (president Teacher Education Div., 
ICEC). 

Kansas City, Kans., Jan. 20-21—Evelyn 
Allen and Nelle Dabney, Kansas City Public 
Schools, Mo.; John Jacobs, Kans. Dept. Pub- 
lic Instruction; Stanley Roth, Kans. School for 
the Deaf. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 22-23—Alonzo 
Morely, Brigham Young U.; Ellen Thiel, 
Utah. 

San Francisco, Calif., Jan. 27-28—Leo Cain, 
and Sam Levine, San Francisco State College; 
Charles Watson, Calif. State Dept. Education. 


WEGENER HEADS NSCCA 

Theodore Wegener, Boise, Idaho investment 
banker the new president the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 


White Conference Reporte 


“Late the evening December nearly 
2000 men and women from every state and terri- 
tory rose from their seats auditorium 
Washington and started home. The White House 
Conference Education had adjourned. these 
2000 persons were weary, they had reason be. 

“Behind them was exhausting three days 
concerted discussion and reporting six broad 
topics education. And behind that were 
similar programs every state and terri- 
tory and thousands American communities.” 
writes Clint Pace, director the White House 
Conference, his foreword the reports the 
six topics that historic event. The reports went 


President Eisenhower accordance with public 
law 530 the Congress. addition, the 
President’s Committee, under the chairmanship 
Neil McElroy, president Procter and Gamble, 
will submit its own report the President 
spring, embracing the findings the state con- 
ferences, results the White House Conference, 
and the committee’s study the six Conference 
topics. 

tribute America’s sense social re- 
sponsibility that White House Conference called 
consider crisis every-day education prob- 
lems—teacher shortage, inadequate finance, lack 
buildings, and the like—never lost sight the 
needs individual children such. How easy 
could have been try solve our present prob- 
lems proposing eliminate practically every- 
thing except the three R’s, including all provisions 
for individual differences. But such was not the 
will temper this Conference. 

The first report opened with the following state- 
ment, “The people the United States have in- 
herited commitment, and have the responsibility 
provide for all full opportunity for free 
public education regardless physical, intellectual, 
social, emotional differences, race, creed, 
religion. The same report called for continua- 
tion the schools their programs for 
and mental health.” And pointed out that “In 
each: school appropriate balance must main- 
tained the educational program insure whole- 
some, all-round development the individual with 
provision for the stimulation and development 
the useful talents all children, including the 
retarded, average, and gifted children.” 

Yes, America’s sense social responsibility has 
come long way during the last years, 
and the efforts ICEC the local, state, and 
national levels, coordinated with the efforts 
other organizations working different phases 
program education for exceptional children, 


has had much with it. 
JANET SMALTZ DIRECTOR SPECIAL 
EDUCATION FOR NORTH DAKOTA 


Janet Smaltz, has been appointed director 
special education for North Dakota the state 


board public education. 

Miss Smaltz succeeds Harrie Selznick, who now 
has similar position Baltimore, Md., public 
school system. Prior this, she was director 


the Easter Seal Society Mobile Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic that state. 


CLARA SLADE PASSES 

The death Clara Slade Knoxville, Tenn., 
mid-December, marked the passing pioneer 
special education the Lincoln, Nebr., public 
schools. Dr. Slade organized and taught the first 
opportunity room for mentally retarded children 
1916. From 1920-49, she was school psychologist 
for the Lincoln public schools. Later, she was for 
many years the supervisor the program for 
home-bound children. 

Dr. Slade was instrumental organizing the 
Lincoln Chapter 168 ICEC, and was the guiding 
force behind this group for many years. 


TEACHERS DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN 

Arrangements have been completed with Boston 
School Education and the Perkins School for 
the Blind for joint training course for teachers 
deaf-blind pupils effective Sept. 1956. 

Students will residence Perkins and can 
earn masters degree one year, some addi- 
tional courses are taken during summer school. 


Particulars may obtained from the director 


Perkins, Edward Waterhouse. 


NSPB MEET CHICAGO 

March 26-28, 1956 the date for the annual con- 
ference the National Society for the Prevention 
Blindness. Meetings will the Palmer 
House Chicago, Leading eye specialists are 
scheduled report recent advances research, 
and there will two-session workshop the 
education the partially-seeing child. Those in- 
terested attending should write directly the 
Palmer House for room reservations. 


TEXAS MINNESOTA 

the ICEC convention Minneapolis, the 
Breakfast will held Friday, April 16th 
a.m. parlor the Hotel Nicollet. Price 
the breakfast $1.75. Send reservations with 
check Mrs. Geneva Barse, 4101 Micki Lynn, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

This breakfast open all ICEC members. 
Come and bring friend—and enjoy eye-open- 
ing experience. 

MABEL GISZCZAK VISITS HEADQUARTERS 

Mabel Giszczak, former president both the 

ICEC Detroit chapter, the ICEC Michigan Federa- 


tion, and present member ICEC’s governing 
board spent the first part February NEA 


headquarters. 

Miss present-elect the Detroit 
Teachers Association. Beginning July, 1956— 
she will leave absence for one year— 
devote herself fulltime the presidency the 
Detroit association. While NEA, observe all 
aspects headquarters operation and become 
more familiar with services available, she visited 
ICEC offices and conferred with Harley Wooden, 
(shown above) executive secretary. 


What Program You 
Commit Your 


The resolutions adopted professional or- 
ganization represent the ideals and purposes for 
which the group stands. They serve advance 
the cause various ways. They pay tribute where 
the organization thinks tribute due. They call 
attention needs, which others should made 
aware. They put the organization officially 
record favoring some movement, proposed legis- 
lation, general principle, and thank people, 
agencies, and organizations that have done our 
Council favor. 


What event the past year should ICEC rec- 
ognize? What cause should espouse? whom 
and for what should pay tribute? 

Send your suggestions the chairman the 
resolutions committee, Lettisha Henderson, c/o 
Crowley School, Livingston Ave., and Delos St., 
St. Paul Minn. today! 
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NEW STATE SOCIETY FOR GIFTED 
MAKING RAPID STRIDES 

The Pennsylvania Association for the Study and 
Education the Mentally Gifted relatively 
young group. However, has been sufficiently 
strong and aggressive capture the interest 
many people the state. Marie Saul, Phila- 
delphia, president. 

This year’s convention will held Leeds 
junior high school, Philadelphia, April 28. at- 
tendance about 500 expected. The theme will 
“Creative Teaching for the Gifted.” 


BURRIS SUCCEEDS SELZNICK 

President Amy Allen the National Associa- 
tion State Directors Special Education an- 
nounces the appointment Burris, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary-treasurer that organization. 
succeeds Harrie Selznick, who recently left the 
field state administration head the Baltimore 
city program special education. 


ESTELLE SAMUELSON PASSES 

The January 1956 issue the Hearing News 
carried tributes Dr. Fowler, Sr., and 
Annetta Peck, both New York City, honor 
Estelle Samuelson, who passed away late 
1955. 

pioneer, present the birth the American 
Hearing Society, she was executive secretary 
the New York League for the Hard Hearing the 
past years. trained teacher, she was in- 
spired example what persons handicapped 
hearing loss can do. Among her numerous contri- 
butions were teaching the department special 
education Teachers College, co-author several 
works the hearing field, consultant the acous- 
tically handicapped and lipreading, White House 
Conference delegate, and first chairman the 
Committee Employment the American Hear- 
ing Society. 

NEA AIDE AWARDED EISENHOWER FELLOWSHIP 


Robert Reid, NEA’s International Relations 
Committee executive assistant, has been awarded 
months’ leave absence study school problems 


fellowship. 


Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Established honor the President, 
nonpartisan basis, for citizens the and 
other free nations, the awards are non-political and 
independent established educational institutions. 


THE UPPER MIDWEST 

“Were your mills and your fells Europa, and 
properly described Baedeker Ruskin, you 
would rush crowds see them and enthuse over 
them superlatives.” 

wrote Joseph Pennell, now deceased—but one 
America’s foremost etchers and art critics—of 
the ‘bread and butter skyline’ Minneapolis. For 
this the locale gleaming skyscrapers, modern 
mills, magnificent residences, spacious parks, and 
waterways. 

Minneapolis headquarters for the largest 
wheat flour milling companies the world—a 
railroad center—one the great inland ports 
the nation via the airlines service the orient. 


Tours for ICEC conventioneers have been 
planned for Monday and Tuesday afternoons. 
Visitors may facilitate arrangements and in- 
dicate their choice tour number, and 
mail their choice Schimmele, con- 
sultant special education 
tion, 807 N.E. Broadway, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tours numbers 1—7, 40¢ each. num- 
ber 

Mentally handicapped elementary 
level 

Mentally 
level 


Mentally 
level—vocational 


handicapped secondary 


handicapped secondary 

high school and 
technical institute 

Orthopedically handicapped 

Sight conservation 

Speech and hearing 

center 


Scenic tour the twin cities 
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Section XI. Gifted 

Chairman: Fred Roessel, Minneapolis 

Team: Katherine Michaelson, Minneapolis; Emma 
Minn.; Edgar Williams, St. Paul, Minn.; Elizabeth 
Drews, Buffalo U., Y.; Horace Mann, State Y., 
Buffalo 


GENERAL MEETING VI 
Friday, April 13, 8:30 
Measuring Parental Acceptance Exceptional Children 
Speaker: Reynold Jensen, M.D., Minn. 
Panel: Salvatore DiMichael, National Assn. for Re- 
tarded Children; Letha Patterson, National Assn. for 
Retarded Children, St. Paul, Minn.; Merle Karnes, 
Champaign, Chris DeProspo, City College, 
Workshops Programs, Methods, and Materials for Teachers 
Various Areas Special Education 

SATURDAY, APRIL 14, (except indicated otherwise) 


WORKSHOPS ON MENTAL RETARDATION 
Mentally Retarded—Educable 

Chairman: Josephine Kelly, Fort Worth, Texas 
Discussion: Psychological Testing for the Educable Re- 
tarded Child—Adrian Durant, Jr., Missouri; Practical Ap- 
proach Placement Educable Retarded—Horace Mann, 
State Y., Buffalo; Practical Curriculum Application 
the Special Class for Retarded Children—Delilah Newell, 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Vocational Guidance 
for the Retarded—Elkan Snyder, 


Workshop A (10 AM) 
Problems Relating the Program for Primary 

Retarded Children 

Leader: Thora Hitchcock, Minneapolis 

Resource: Darrell Mase, Willia Peace, 

C.; Joyce Taborn. Minneapolis; Horace Mann, 

State New York, Buffalo 

Recorder: Esther Kellas, Minneapolis 


Workshop (10 AM) 
Problems Relating the Programs for Intermediate 
Retarded Children 

Leader: Agnes Mahoney, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Resource: Kathleen Coogan, Brooklyn, Y.; Mary 
Harnett, New York, Y.; Mabel May Erlandson, Minne- 
apolis; Adrian Durant, Jr., Missouri; Chris DeProspo, 
City College, C.; Evelyn Edblom, Minneapolis; Elkan 
Snyder, New York, Y.; Irwin Goldstein, New York, 
Y.; Delilah Newell, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Erleen Hall, Minneapolis 

Recorder: Bernice Colwell 


Mentally Retarded—Trainable 
Chairman: Bernice Grannin, Chicago, IIl. 
Participants: Willie Scarborough, Chicago; Mina 
Lundberg, St. Paul, Minn.; Thelma Gregory, Evanston, 
Sister Joanne Marie, Palos Park, Lord, 
Los Angeles State College, Calif. 
Workshops the Acoustically Handicapped 

Deaf 
Chairman: Alice Streng, Wisc. State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 


Participants: Clarence O’Connor, Lexington School for 
the Deaf, C.; Marguerite Stoner, John Tracy Clinic, 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Kenneth Mangan, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Martha Fischer, Minneapolis; Geneva Letizia, Milwaukee; 
Leonard Elstad, Gallaudet College, Washington, 


Hard Hearing 
Chairman: Mildred Stanton, Conn. 
Participants: Dolores Miles, Cincinnati; June Perry, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Frank Lassman, Minn.; Opal 
Boston, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Workshops Visually Handicapped 
Blind 
Chairman: Josephine Taylor, Com. for Blind, New- 
ark, 
Participants: Georgie Lee Abel, Am. Foundation for Blind, 
C.; James Graeff, Mich. School for Blind; Mil- 
dred Olson, Minneapolis; Betty Duncan, Am. Printing 
House for Blind; Madge Leslie, Portland 


Partially Seeing 
Chairman: Evelyn Eisnaugle, Ohio 


Speaker: Frances Connor, C., Columbia U., 


Training Teachers Meet the Needs Today’s Children 
Have Partially Seeing Child—David Springton, parent, 
Columbus, Ohio; Role Vision Specialist—Daniel 
Woolf, Columbia U., C.; What the Schools 
Claire Burrell, Bureau Ed. Visually Handicapped, 
Brooklyn, C.; How Partially Seeing Children Fit 
Into the School?—Lucille Carter, Chillicothe, Ohio 


Workshop Cerebral Palsy 

Chairman: Joseph Fenton, New York 
Admission Standards, Class Organization, Recording 
Progress and Reporting Parents—Robert Haacker, 
Caddo School for Exceptional Children, Shreveport, La. 
(Topic announced)—Lillian Rosenson, New York, 

Workshop General Orthopedic 
Chairman: Ingeborg Severson, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
(Program announced) 


Workshop Behavior Problems and Emotionally 
Disturbed 

Chairman: Merrill Hollinshead, Newark, 
Speakers: Hyman Lippman, M.D., Amherst Wilder 
Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.; Maurice Kott, 
State Dept. Inst. and Agencies. 
Discussion: Harold Williams, Wisconsin; Harry 
Gilbert, New York, 

Workshop Cardiac and Special Health Problems 
Chairman: Hans Mayr, Monte, Calif. 
Discussion: Agnes Lien, Minneapolis; Frances Koenig, 
New York, Y.; Margaret Paradise, Chula Vista, Calif. 
Recorder: Marguerite Rapson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Workshop Hospital and Home Bound 
Chairman: Ruby Van Meter, Des Moines, Ia. 
Participants: Katherine Wilson, Kansas City, Mo.; Viv- 
ien Pream, Minneapolis; Milton Litterst, Peoria, 
Marion Sundby, Des Moines, Ia.; Elsie Farr, Min- 

Workshop Multiply Handicapped 
Chairman: Mamie Jones, Georgia 
Participants: Bob Gates, Florida; Romaine Mackie, 
Office Education, Washington, C.; Frances 
Scott, West Va.; William Cruickshank, Syracuse U.; 


Georgie Lee Abel, Am. Foundation for Blind; Gwen 
Retherford, Ky.; Nelle Dabney, Kansas City, Mo. 
Recorder: Genevieve Drennen, 


Workshop Speech Correction Including Cleft Palate 
Chairman: Myfanwy Chapman, Minneapolis 
Participants: Gretchen Phair, Wisc.; 
Duluth, Minn.; Margaret Sullivan Van Lear, Minneapolis; 
Vivian Roe, Ind.; Wilbert Pronovost, Boston 


Workshop the Aphasic 
Chairman: Mildred McGinnis, Central Institute, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
Participants: Minerva Olson, Minneapolis; Clara Bin- 
ney, Toronto, Ont. 


Workshop Problems Reading 


Chairman: Jeanette Riker, Indianapolis 

Participants: Frances Graney, Indianapolis; Mabel Culmer, 
Indiana U.; Guy Bond, Minn.; Maynard 
Reynolds, Minn. 

Recorder: Isabella Craig, Indiana 


Workshop the Gifted 


Chairman: Margaret Neuber, Pa. State 

Participants: Howard Beattie, Toronto, Ont.; Esther 
Vik, Wilmington, Del.; Sylvia Kay, Chi., Burt Lucas, 
London, Ont.;, Thelma Horacek, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Herman Wessel, Philadelphia, Pa.; Gertrude Warren 
Frank, Chicago, Edna Oswalt, Kent State U., Ohio. 


Research Section 

Chairman: Leo Cain, San Francisco State Col., Calif. 
Co-Chairman: Lloyd Dunn, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

Selected Aspects Perception Cerebral Palsied and 
Non-Handicapped Children—Norman Wallen, Syracuse 
U., Y.; Psychological Problems Parents Physically 
Handicapped Children—Glen Boles, C., Columbia U., 
New York; The Effects Hearing One’s Own Voice and 
Delayed Side Tone Children with Impaired Hearing— 
Louis DiCarlo, Syracuse U., 


General Luncheon 


Saturday, April 14, Noon 

Chairman: Arthur Lewis, Minneapolis 

Address: Forward Look Special Education—Paul 
Misner, Glencoe, 


PROGRAMS ICEC DIVISIONS 


NOTE: Name of the city only is used to indicate affiliation with city 
public schools; name of the state only to indicate affiliation with state 
department of education. Most other abbreviations are conventional, 


Council Administrators, Supervisors, and Coordinators 
Special Education Local School Districts 


Monday, April 9:30 


Constitution Revision: Charles Gambert, Niagara Falls, 
Functions Director Special Education: Hester 
Burbridge, Evanston, 


Roundtable: Problems Relating to Administrators of Special Education 
Programs 


Chairman: Frances Mullen, Chicago, 


Leaders: William Geer, Nashville, Tenn.; Jay Hickes, 
Charlotte, C.; Friendly Sumner Lucas, Sacramento, 


Calif; Milton Litterst, Peoria, Leta Timberlake, 
Santa Clara County, Calif; Ruby Van Meter, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Social Hour and Informal Banquet 
Toastmaster: Ivan Garrison, Jacksonville, 


Tuesday, April 10, 9:30 
Catalogue Materials: Kelly, Ft. Worth, Texas and 
Margaret Harris, Dallas, Texas 

Continuation general sessions and round table dis- 
cussions: 
White House Conference Relates Special Education: 
Elizabeth Kelly, Newark, 


Division Teacher Education 
Tuesday, April 10, 8:30 
Chairman: Maynard Reynolds, Minn. 
History the Division: Rose Parker, State Normal 
U., Normal. 
Report Division Constitution: Maynard Reynolds 
Look the Future the Division: John Lee, Wayne 
U., Detroit 


Tuesday, April 10, 1:30 
Report Teacher Accreditation and Standards, Maurice 
Fouracre, C., Columbia 


Business Meeting 
MEETINGS RELATED ORGANIZATIONS 
National Association State Directors Special Education 
Amy Allen, President 
Monday, April 8:30 AM—4 
Tuesday, April 10, 8:30 AM—3:30 


Magazine Editor and Associate Editors 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Interagency Relations 
Thursday, April 2-4 
Local Arrangements, Programs, and Admissions 
(Joint) 
Tuesday, April 
Nominations 
Tuesday, April 
Professional Committees 
(choice dates) 
Tuesday, April 
Wednesday, April 
Thursday, April 
Friday, April 
Resolutions 
Tuesday, April 


2-4 

2-4 
10-11 
7:30-9:30 
4:15-6 
6:30-8 


2-4 


They are available the Nicollet. But you’d 
like get away from headquarters for meal, 
try the Andrews, Dyckman, the Raddison. 


Addresses reservations, announcements page. 


REGISTRATION SCHEDULE FOR MINNEAPOLIS 


Monday, April 1-5 

Tuesday, April 8:30 AM-8 
Wednesday, April 8:30 AM-5 
Thursday, April 8:30 AM-7 
Friday, April 8:30 AM-8 
Saturday, April 8:30 AM-12 Noon 


Tuesday, April 2-4 
Wednesday, April Noon 
Wednesday, April 2-4 
Friday, April 8-8:30 


Music, Art, and Theater Events 
Minneapolis, April 8-14 


April Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Twilight Concert, Sunday 4:30 
April Mozarteum Orchestra Salzburg, 


Northrup 
Course) 8:30 


March-April Walker Art Center features the 
Upper Midwestern Art Biennial 
Exhibition 

Minneapolis Institute Art, Rus- 
sian Film, the Terrible, 
and 

Minneapolis Institute Art, four 
films architecture, 3:30 

University Minnesota Gallery, 
Northrup Auditorium, third and 
fourth floor, Nature 
graphs, Ansel Adams Gallery 


April 


April 


April 1-23 


Theater 
March 
April 
April 

March 28- 
April 


April 8-14 


Date: 


Sunday, April 
Sunday, April 
Monday, April 
Thursday, April 


University Minnesota Theater, 
Scott Hall Commemorative Ex- 
hibition, Photographs 

University Minnesota Theater, 


Scott Hall Play, King Lear, 
3:30 
Minneapolis Arena, Ice Follies, 


Week-end Matinees, Evenings 
8:30-11 

Century Theater, Cinerama 
day, and evenings 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Time: 

2-5 
7:30-10 

AM-12 Noon 
AM-12 Noon 
(with ICEC committees) 


Governing Board 


Saturday, April 


4-5 


(current members and those taking office 


Date: 


Monday, April 
Monday, April 
Wednesday, April 


Saturday, April 


July 

Time: 

2-5 

(with ICEC committees) 
2:30-4 


(current members and those taking office 


Wednesday, April 
Friday, April 


July 


Assembly 


4-6 
8:30-10 


Board Trustees 
(to announced) 


Election Individual Members the Assembly 


Wednesday, April 


11:30 AM- 
Noon 


Election ICEC Officers 


Friday, April 


(if secret ballot) 
1-3 


EXPRESSION INTENTION ATTEND RECEPTION AND TEA 


To: Mrs. Elizabeth Werner 
Dowling School for Crippled Children 
3900 West River Road 
Minneapolis Minn. 


Mail this directly 


Mrs. Elizabeth Werner 


This report that expect attend the reception and tea honor 
convention guests Minneapolis, Tuesday April 10, 4-5:30 


Name Street 
State 
City 


MINNEAPOLIS HOTELS AND ADVERTISED RATES 


Headquarters Hotel: $5.00-$10.00 Hotel Dyckman Single $3.00-$5.50 
Hotel Nicollet Double $7.50-$12.50 South 6th Street Double $5.00-$8.00 

Nicollet and Washington Twin $8.50-$13.00 Minn. Twin $6.00-$9.00 

Minneapolis, Minn. Suite $15.00-$50.00 blocks Nicollet) 

Hotel Radisson Single $5.00-$ 9.00 Andrews Single $3.75-$6.00 

South 7th Street $7.00-$11.00 Fourth Hennepin Ave. Double $5.25-$8.00 

Minneapolis, Minn. Twin $8.00-$13.00 Minn. Twin $6.50-$9.00 

blocks Nicollet) blocks Nicollet) 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


Mail this directly the 


Single rooms are few. 


Date 1956 
Please reserve room for for the ICEC Convention 
Name Street 
City Zone State 


Please Confirm This Reservation 


af 


ORVILLE JOHNSON 


REVIEW SPECIAL EDUCATION FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL 


William Cruickshank, professor education and psychology, Education for Exceptional Children, 
Syracuse University, New York 


such the ones mentioned below, number 
questions come immediately the reviewer’s mind. 
What the basis organization considered ‘the 
editors? What the philosophical structure the 
series? For what purpose the series intended? 
Does fill need presently felt the profession? 
What the basis upon which contributing authors 
were selected? These questions, among others, 
must raised. 

general, the basic organization the three texts 
appears appropriate one. The three volumes 
have been separated into logical and traditional 
segments, the collective purpose which cover 
the total field. Separately, however, the reader must 
page through much miscellaneous material and in- 
formation before getting the basic aspects the 
books. volume for example, statements 
Commissioner Brownell seem have been added 
for pertinent reason. Nothing new stated 
the Commissioner which has not been adequately 
stated elsewhere many times before. Placing the 
confusing upon first examination. This together 


1M. and eds. Special Educa- 
tion for the Exceptional, Vol. Introduction and Prob- 
lems; Vol. Physically Handicapped and Special Health 
Problems; Vol. Emotional and Mental Deviates and 
Special Problems. 1955. Porter Sargent, Boston. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


with three-page listing contributing authors 
and the creed for exceptional children totals 
pages preliminary material, much which un- 
necessary. Similar comments can made regard- 
ing volumes and Numerous short chapters 
one, two, three pages make easy reading difficult 
and create confusion for the reader. 

The philosophical structure the series likewise 
not clear. eclectic approach has been taken 
which has resulted confused picture what 
education for exceptional children should be. 
evaluate each the many papers which have been 
included the series. Many them are excellent 
and are written authorities unimpeachable 
reputation. The fields the blind and the deaf are 
selected for some specific attention representative 
certain problems found throughout the series. 

Practically attention given the section 
the blind the education blind children the 
day-school program. may have escaped this re- 
viewer, but discussion made the importance 
resource teachers the blind programs 
integration blind with sighted children. The ini- 
tial chapter this section makes mention 
the contribution the public and private day-school 
the education the blind. “The present period 


(Continued page 208) 
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Necessity 


Warp, R.N., 
Barrie, Ontario, Canada 


Problem 

Toilet training one the major problems con- 
fronting parents, therapists, and teachers working 
with children who are physically handicapped. 
foremost requisite meeting this problem ade- 
quate toilet seating facilities. seat that promotes 
good body mechanics for sitting posture gives 
sense physical security and generally com- 
fortable. 

Toilet equipment encountered today are one 
four types: 
Regular adult size toilet bowl and seat 
Child size toilet bowl and seat 
commode potty-chair 
child’s supplementary, auxiliary 
seat, which attaches the adult one. 


Where the individual big enough fit the 
ordinary toilet seat and where trunk muscles are 
strong enough maintain secure sitting balance, 
adjustments modifications the toilet seat 
will necessary. However, when the child small, 
when sitting balance insecure; adjustments 
and modifications must made. Following are 
questions one should ask when checking the suit- 
ability the toilet facilities provided for physi- 
cally handicapped child: 


Does the seat have secure attachment? 


the measurements the seat approxi- 
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—GENEVIEVE DRENNEN 


mate those the child who use it— 

that is, when sitting, will the hip and knee 

joints bend least right angle? 

there adequate support for the feet when 
sitting? 

necessary, there adequate trunk sup- 
port? 

the child frightened the height the 
toilet seat, and are provisions made, 
such cut-out table tray, overcome 
this? 

If, for security, necessary tie the 
the chair are there facilities for 
doing that are not too time consuming and 
yet safe? 

the variety toilet seat used sanitary: 

that is, easily cleaned and cared for? 

the bathroom small and storage 

problem, the auxiliary unit used (potty- 

chair toilet light and compact 
enough for ease carrying and storing, 
yet sturdy enough give adequate support? 

Also, easily attached assembled? 

commode, potty-chair, auxiliary seat 
used, attractive looking? 

10. the cost any adjustments, additions, 

changes, that might recommended 

reasonable and within the means the 
user? 


the Eastern New York Orthopeadic Hospital- 
School, Inc. Schenectady, where adults well 
children are admitted, only adult toilet seats were 
installed. has been necessary make adjustments 
for the small children. Having tried many types 
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Summer 1956 


SCHOOL EDUCATION 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Administration 
Blind and Partially Sighted 


Cerebral Palsy 
leaf and Hard o earing 
Courses, — 
Gifted Children 
Workshops, and Homebound 
H ildren 
Curricula, Mental Retardation 
and Multiply Handicapped 
of Exceptional 
tldren 
Demonstration Remedial Reading 
School in Severely Retarded Children 


Speech Correction 
Visiting Teachers 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


FACILITIES NEW BUILDING OUTSTANDING FACULTY 


ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 
Summer Session—July August 10, 1956 


SCENIC BEAUTY 


Also complete undergraduate and curricula during academic year. 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write Dr. William Crsickshank, Director, Education Exceptional 


commercial toilet seats for children with poor 
success, one was designed members the hos- 
pital-school staff which has proved very satisfactory. 


Solution 

child’s sturdy auxiliary toilet seat which looks 
much like wooden armchair—the arms and back 
are high and solid enough give adequate support, 
yet give freedom movement. equipped with 
foot support, cut-out table, and safety straps, all 
which fold into compact box-like unit about 
14” 12” size, and weighs eight pounds. 

The chair itself attaches the porcelain bowl 
means two “Z” shaped clamps affixed the 
under side the seat which when 
fasten securely under the inner porcelain rim 
the toilet bowl. quick and easy attach 
the simple expedient placing the chair the 
bowl (not seat) that faces the side the 
toilet bowl, with one arm the back and one arm 
the front, with the chair seat flush with the 
and the two “Z” clamps down inside it. The seat 
then given quarter turn, thus bringing the clamps 
into position under the porcelain rim and securely 
locks the chair place. This chair simple 
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Children, School Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


make, but for those who would rather purchase 
commercially, now being produced the 
Bruce Company, 413 Vley Road, Scotia, New York. 

variety commodes and potty-chairs have 
been used with individual children, but they have 
the disadvantage having emptied after use. 
For many cerebral palsied children with incoordi- 
nated movements, these commodes are light that 
there the danger tipping. Thus, they are not 
satisfactory the auxiliary toilet seat described. 
This one approach the problem. hoped 
that with discussion and emphasis this particular 
need for small children, better model toilet seats 
will produced. 

Adequate toilet seats for the small handicapped 
child are must any program toilet training 
for them; should not more thought given the 
toilet seats provided for all children? 


The ICEC International Convention 
at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


April 10-14, 1956 
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FROM YOUR PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 185) 


would seem appropriate that 
again look the basic structure the 
Council and see reorganization 
might assist better serving both 
major interests. Perhaps the interna- 
tional aspects our interest could 
served best organization which 
would provide little more equality, 
more direct representation national 
groups from other countries. Perhaps 
there also need for National 
American Council which would actively 
join with like organizations from the 
other nations international union 
professional organizations. Certainly 
there urgency for answers, but you 
member should help designing 
future which allows for full expression 
national groups within the Council. 
Whatever decisions are made must 
every way promote the best interests 
all who have, through the years, helped 
make the Council such vital force 
behalf exceptional children. 


—F. 


THE ACTING-OUT BOY 
(Continued from page 190) 


has been impossible devastating. attempt 
and fail far too frightening, and made 
vulnerable becoming dependent 
able. that the very moment the 
gins have significance, the child will push the 
teacher away take flight himself. The child 
needs through long periods testing out, 
and living with non-damaging adults before 
will able perceive them friends rather 
than enemies. give his battle before 
ready would more than his shaky organiza- 
tion could sustain. 

the dynamics are understood the teacher, 
will help him forestall too close situations and 
foresee times when techniques, position, 
methods should altered. The importance 
the teacher’s awareness these dynamics can- 
not minimized for the problem closeness 
doubly loaded carrying the weight the 


teacher’s problems well the child’s, may 
well prove trap wherein the child relearns the 
damaging lesson, learned too well already, that is, 
that can defeat all adults and therefore, one 
remains help him. 


Recapitulation Educational Evolution 


The greater part the school day the chil- 
dren’s branch involves group activities which cen- 
ter around series projects. The goals 
these projects are: offer the child oppor- 
tunity relate limited number other 
children; form group wherever this pos- 
skills manipulating variety materials; 
motivate interest learning; and indicate dif- 
ferent methods and approaches handling 
given task. The kind project that planned, 
how carried out, and how long lasts de- 
pends the children’s interest and what they are 
able with any given time. 


looking over the groups, current well 
past, that have participated the projects the 
children’s unit, pattern behavior seems 
emerge which, indeed consistent pattern, 
has many implications. 

has been noticed that when new boys appear 
the children’s branch there 
The boy behaves rig- 
rea- 

compliant, 


idly controlled best-school manner. 

sonably courteous, unethusiastically 
and tries conceal his academic weaknesses. 


When becomes clear, means the other 
children’s behavior, the physical set-up the 
school, the attitudes and behavior the teacher, 
that this different type school from that 
which was used to, the child is, for while, 
bit dazed. may drop his “Sir” and “Ma’am,” 
may refuse work material had thought 
any self-respecting school insisted on, and yet 
afraid participate the program, language, 
attitudes sees the other children using. 
acts lost and restless, and frequently fright- 
ened his isolation his blow-ups. may 
complain that this real school, and that 
getting worse every day; may express 
enthusiasm for its difference. Either way 
feels unable share it. 

becomes acclimated, loosens up, 
“defrosts.” has increasing number blow- 
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ups and shows violence, frequently the issue 
being “first,” being “best,” being “left 
out.” These blow-ups may between him and the 
teachers, more usually, between him and one 
another the children. His academic level, 
matter how high low was when came, 
falls off. reads fourth grade level, 
longer reads all, tries only encyclopedia 
second grade level becomes illiterate far 
use past knowledge concerned. came 
the school painter, stops painting. 
came with skill arithmetic, longer 
uses it. The period disorganized, searching 
one and seeks out level where can feel 
comfortable. 

Invariably, the teacher offers him series 
projects and materials and, effort reach 
him the level where is, feels frantic the 
level changes from day day, moment mo- 
ment. would some comfort for such 
teacher know (if such the fact all cases, 
has been with the limited sample boys 
the children’s branch) that not necessarily 
the teacher’s lack resourcefulness insight 


reaching these children, but that children with 
this pathology seem pass through this stage 
reconstructing for themselves new perception 


school. 

Furthermore, has been observed that these 
children, descending the 
break their fall downward 
level. Though the range the boys observed 
has been from eight, during this phase they 
use nursery school and kindergarten materials: 
their inter-action with the other children 
parallel-play type typical nursery school chil- 
dren, who can interested activity next 
to, but not with, another child. They need large 
doses complete and unshared adult attention, 
much school child seeks out his 
teacher substitute for his missing parents. They 
use blocks, dramatic play, water, boxes climb 
in, hide in, objects that move, nursery school 
story-books, pacifying and passive activities, and 
simply directed tasks the manner nursery 
school child. 

Since children learn various forms play, 
possible, though perhaps fanciful, that 
child has been deprived (because his life his- 
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tory) the ability learn through play, 
cannot begin learn academically until has 
lived through the experience playing with, and 
manipulating materials 
old children find fascinating and involving, and 
from which they learn much. 


The teacher may feel confused and inadequate 
when these boys fall from what appeared 
higher academic level such immature use 
materials and projects. aware that 
this descent nursery-school learning through 
play expected development, can plan 
for it, and can less anxious when occurs. 
not prepared, likely (because his 
own panic) try stop alter too soon, 
and doing may prevent the child from get- 
ting what may essential background for later 
learning. Thus, the acceptance the acting-out 
child’s infantile needs creatively using them 
may become basic part establishing relation- 
ship with him which turn may lead further 
learning. 

This period does end. Its duration varies with 
the child. moves first grade level where 
still needs manipulate some the same 
materials that has been using, but does 
different way. sometimes can work 
conjunction with another child, children. Oc- 
casionally, this stage, able follow di- 
rections and complete short task without de- 
stroying the product. Although wary 
academic learning and group participation, 
proper diagnosis his particular method learn- 
ing has been made, can make beginning re- 
acquiring academic skills more secure basis. 
His attention span will short, but what takes 
will able assimilate, retain, and use. 
series quick successes may help him 
partially erase the failures the past. 

this point, some recognizable structure and 
materials reappear; however structure that 
grows out the acting-out boy’s demands and 
needs and often quite different method, and 
materials, from those that are useful ordinary 
school classes. Within the boundaries this sim- 
plified and flexible school structure, begins 
able function more comfortably. Although 
still has blow-ups and times withdrawal 
well periods when has removed from 
the classroom, they are less frequent. Many times, 
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this period, his disintegration can related 
real frustrations the classroom, some inter- 
personal friction between the boy and his peers, 
between himself and adult, home visit, 
his therapy, instead seeming come from 
nowhere did hitherto. 


Summary 

The past two years planning and executing 
school program the children’s research branch 
NIMH have yielded the generalizations de- 
scribed above. The observations are not yet 
precise nor are the implications applications 
clear. However, certain tentative hypotheses have 
emerged that may prove useful expanding and 
deepening our knowledge concerning the learning 
problems the acting-out boy, the problems 
creating school program appropriate for 
and the problems the teacher successfully 
dealing with him. 

(Continued page 215) 


FAMILIES THE TWIN WITH 
(Continued from page 199) 


This table was sent individuals who various 
capacities were working with cerebral palsied chil- 
dren, accompanied letter asking them the 
basis the scores indicate (a) the cerebral 
palsied children and (b) which were athetoid and 
which spastic. Only two sent back answers and 
each these judges said was not able re- 
liably differentiate them. Eight wrote letters ex- 
plaining why such task was impossible perform. 
Four others discussed the matter with the investi- 
gator saying they had been unable come any 
decision. The other six did not reply. All who 
replied stated that they did not believe there was 
spastic athetoid personality.” 

The results this study also support the con- 
clusions earlier studies that parental behavior 
reflected the behavior the children (1, 4). 
far this sample was concerned, the behavior 
the cerebral palsied child was more desirable than 
that his non-cerebral palsied twin. considered 
himself accepted his parents and exhibited 
the behavior secure, accepted child. His non- 
cerebral palsied twin, however, contrasting the 
casual acceptance accorded him his parents with 
the excessive attention given his cerebral palsied 
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twin, considered himself rejected, and ex- 
hibited the behavior the insecure rejected child. 
This study appears suggest strongly that the 
condition cerebral palsy can more harmful 
the social and emotional development the non- 
cerebral palsied child than his cerebral 
palsied twin. 
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HERE AND THERE 

(Continued from page 201) 
curriculum reconstruction many states gives 
excellent opportunity for schools and classes for 
the blind obtain recognition and school credit 
for curricula independently built meet the special 
need the blind.” (p. 17, vol. What meant 
“school credit” quite unclear, but herein one 
sees the bias the authors. The emphasis placed 
“schools and classes for the blind” with men- 
tion concern for other types educational pro- 
grams. This bias approach noted the selec- 
tion authors for not single writer describing 
the public day-school appears this section. Cer- 
tainly the point view certain the authors 
known concerned with the public day-school 
programs, (Abel, Barnett, and possibly but 
this important emphasis has been neglected any 
formal presentation. 

One also wonders about the superficiality pres- 
entation, the loose terminology employed, and the 
misconceptions which can take place the mind 
young reader approaches this collection 
quite disrelated papers. What, for example, 
frustration” (vol. 15)? This 
not appropriate use terminology. The lack 
consistency the many sections barrier 
easy reading and understanding. Scholarly papers 
are interrupted the popular journalism and 
emotionalism Henderson’s paper, “My Child 
Blind.” One gets the feeling that there was basic 
frame reference for the selection materials 
for the books. There may doubt the part 
the authors that the special class the only an- 
swer the education the “partially-blind” child 
(vol. 16), but there are certainly other points 
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view held equally competent people concern- 
ing this problem. text which intends give 
readers basic understanding field, all points 
view should impartially treated. 

Many the criticisms which have been made re- 
garding the section the blind can easily made 
with even greater justification regarding the section 
the deaf. The residential school program pre- 
sented with obvious bias; bias blatant make 
even the unsophisticated reader cautious. The resi- 
dential schools can position render 
significant contribution educational programs 
the United States, but certainly the most naive 
reader will suspect the position taken several 
the authors this section. 

Overlapping material extraordinarily waste- 
ful space this section. Elstad devotes consider- 
able space the history work for the deaf; 
Doctor does the same. Myklebust also has section 
historical development. Both Myklebust and 
Lavos have sections the intelligence the deaf. 
This problem one which inherent the “cafe- 
teria approach” the development book. 
editors are going use previously printed papers 
several authors symposium, then there 
editorial responsibility real magnitude protect 
the reader from duplication material, provide 
consistency point view (unless specific note 
mentioned variance point view philoso- 
phy), and some effort must taken least bring 
consistency statistical presentations. Wastefulness 
space and lack consideration reader time 
most evident throughout the books. For example, 
Lavos (vol. 187) quotes Myklebust. Not more 
than half-a-dozen pages earlier the same volume 
Lavos’ quote discussed the original paper 
Myklebust himself and much greater length. 
These comments are not criticisms the authors 
mentioned, for they had knowledge the total 
publication problem. This criticism editorial 
procedure. 

There marked degree repetition current 
the texts. volume for three papers 
are presented which deal with classification and 
census. page 34, stated that there are 
1,000,000 children with speech defects; page 42, 
stated that “about two million children five 
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when physician told the magic 
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economical all hearing aids, satisfies 
and significantly was created the 
same company which had developed long 
range radio. 

know there are millions people who 
are suffering with the same problem had. 
you say: Don’t let hearing loss rob 
you your youth and enthusiasm. Get 
Zenith Hearing Aid without delay!” 

feel privileged bring this message 
hope America’s hard-of-hearing from 
Sir Hubert Wilkins. but one many 
distinguished explorers, authors, educators, 
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price aid, but wear Zenith® 
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Day Money-Back Guarantee. you not 
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stock earmold, One-Year Warranty and Five- 
Year Service Plan. Time payments, desired. 
Also four other superb new transistor models 
for you choose from. 


See your Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer today. 
His name listed your classified telephone 
directory. write Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Hearing Aid Division, 5801 Dickens 
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(Continued from page 208) 

percent those five twenty years age have 
speech disorders. What the student 
believe? The variations the estimates regarding 
crippled children range from 100,000 1,000,000 
the three papers. addition, duplication with 
the data presented these chapters found 
throughout the entire series, i.e., each statement 
which opens section. 

One wonders about the appropriateness in- 
cluding number chapters this series. 
unusual that leprosy assigned place the text. 
The problems aging, the narcotic, and alcoholism 
(vol. 3), while representing social problems 
general education, not represent child develop- 
ment problems special education. 

One would hope volume entitled, “Special Edu- 
cation for the Exceptional,” would contain consid- 
erable information methods teaching, curric- 
ulum adaptations, individualization instruction, 
specialized techniques, and equipment. Little such 
important information contained any the 
material presented. the section the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped, for example, there little which 
in-service with which she could improve her pro- 
gram. Instead, pages are filled with morbidity data, 
superficial statements diagnosis crippled chil- 
dren, medical care and treatment, and statement 
the standards hospital care seen one 
organization. this section, four, the seven 
papers devote extensive space incidence, among 
other things, and often, earlier stated, the sets 
statistics are great variance. 

The publisher has not shown good judgment 
the style print general format the publica- 
tions. The print small, the pages uniform, 
the margins limited, that reading becomes 
actual chore. 

The reviewer this point must stress again that 
numerous papers the series are well presented 
and are statements individuals who have brought 
years experience and serious thought their 
problems. most instances these statements have 
appeared elsewhere the literature prior their 
reprint here. the same time there are papers 
this collection which are unsound terms best 
thinking research. Erroneous statements appear 
which will perpetuate such errors. Superficiality 
and bias are encountered. These latter papers 
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detract from the value the other accurate and 
valuable materials and reflect the standards all 
the authors. 

their preface, the editors state that the volumes 
“do not pretend cover all the technical subject 
matter all areas currently included special 
education for the exceptional, they form 
comprehensive introduction the field.” This re- 
viewer would take serious exception this state- 
ment. There little which “comprehensive” 
about the series insofar education 
There everything else but education brought un- 
der the umbrella label education. exceeding- 
doubtful that the reading group delineated 
the preface the editors will find, they state, 
resume objectives and procedures for teaching 
the exceptional child.” matter fact such 
difficult find anywhere the three volumes. 

Although the criticisms which have been made 
the preceding paragraphs apply each the 
three volumes, volume the series appears 
higher general caliber than the other two. 
With the exception the material aging, 
alcoholism, and narcotics, there much this 
volume which would helpful teachers. Certain 
articles are misleading, the one Hawkins 
which entitled, “Educating the Brain Injured,” 
but which reality merely description 
certain types brain injured children. the 
whole, however, the material presented volume 
more nearly meets the objectives the series 
stated the editors the preface than the 
other two books. Throughout the three volumes, 
the bibliographies and references sources fur- 
ther information are excellent. 

This reviewer finds difficult see the purpose 
function the series now stands. The 
value the three volumes texts minimal 
proportion the costs; their value giving the 
neophite true picture educational practices 
special education more than limited. There 
much questionable material included the series 
that one would have possess extensive 
edge the total field able cull that which 
accurate and typical best thinking from that 
education per se. 
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WHY EXPERIENCE THE KEY LEARNING 
(Continued from page 193) 


sound concepts and growing vocabulary.” Thus, 
the work the world that provides for our health, 
safety, and happiness not merely impetus for 
children’s dramatic play but rich content 
the basis for serious study experience-centered 
curriculum. 


The Developmental Point View 


The experience-centered curriculum makes allow- 
ances for the fact that the process child develop- 
ment the main continuous and gradual; there 
are sharp dividing lines between the so-called 
“stages” child growth. Over period time, 
the developmental needs the mentally handi- 
capped child are very apparent, whether 
playing working alone with group other 
children. The difficulties and maladjustments that 
arise when developmental needs for affection, 
achievement, and group status are not met are al- 
ready too familiar most us. has sometimes 
taken years very patient guidance psychiatric 
treatment undo what well-intentioned parents and 
teachers have caused through ignorance chil- 
dren’s needs. not always apparent, else 
fail appreciate sometimes how desperately 
child trying solve his present problems 
terms his past experiences. “While sound guid- 
ance respects the child’s right some measure 
adventure, does all can reduce hazards 
without dulling saisfactions. Guidance which culti- 
vates and couples courage and caution not only 
protects children against over confidence but puts 
them the way overcoming the inhibiting fears 
and anxieties that cramp initiative and block de- 
velopment. Anxious guidance which exaggerates 
danger has quite different consequences.” 

When curriculum meets growth and personality 
needs from day day, learning itself becomes 
developmental. Ever mindful that society always 
changing growing child, the experience- 
centered curriculum attempts select experiences 
that will help the mentally handicapped child adapt 
himself changed conditions the world. the 
self evolves its own desires, aspirations, and values, 


Zirbes, Laura, “Work and Play” Childhood Education, 
Dec. 1948, p.147. 

Zirbes, Laura, “Why Guidance?” Childhood Education, 
Jan, 1949, 197. 
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also becomes force that increasingly exerts self- 
direction and needs the wise council teachers 
develop properly. Hence, whether growth proceeds 
unhindered whether pursues its course with 
difficulty, those concerned with 
ning are responsible for providing continuity 
developmental, educative experiences for each child 
environment that induces maximum learning. 
The organization special education into large 
areas experience broad units work affords 
the best opportunity for group participation 
variety developmental other way 
organizing program special education seems 
offer the same opportunities for building 
readiness and properly pacing continuous growth. 
With the opportunity work with approximately 
the same group children for several years, the 
teacher grows aware the kinds experiences 
most beneficial for each child from day day, and 
from year year. 


Organismic Psychology Logic Psychological 
Basis Experience-Centered Curriculum 


Proponents the experience-centered curriculum 
shun the practice breaking the continuity 
learning into separate acts parts. Though not 
always observed, the behavior mentally handi- 
capped children analogous that hungry 
infant seeking food. seeks with its whole being. 
Its behavior integrated, not only with reference 
its need, but also with reference the fulfillment 
its desire. Through exactly similar processes, 
mentally handicapped children school age have 
already learned complex adjustments and coordi- 
nations, such walking and talking, without formal 
lessons and without any awareness the “elements” 
into which behavior can broken down 
specialists. 

This organismic view learning, with its obvious 
implication that the child unit that cannot 
worked piecemeal, obtains its basic principles 
from organismic psychology. Skills are not taught 
separate from their functional use one time, 
attitudes another time, and problem-solving 
still another time, and on. Learning considered 
integral part all behavior whether ob- 
served what considered wholesome adjust- 


4“A Developmental School Program for Educable Men- 
tally Handicapped,” Am. Jl. Mental Deficiency, Vol. 57, 
No. April 1953, 554-64. 
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ment otherwise. The development traits, at- 
titudes, ideas, and interests involves learning well 
the possession facts the formation habit 
patterns. 

further held that facts that are meaningful 
and functional are elements behavior patterns, 
activities, problems and, therefore, should 
learned their rightful context. This places the 
value facts, per se, minimum. Not only are 
isolated facts relatively valueless but their attain- 
ment made difficult because they are not readily 
integrated into child’s on-going experience. 
consequence, the notion that child feels, thinks, 
and acts one time, and learns another re- 
jected because incompatible with the nature 
the organism. The truly developmental curriculum 
ever concerned with the total, integrative develop- 
ment the child—physical, emotional, social, 
well mental. 


Dislike for School Not Inherent the Child 


Because there seldom found mentally 
handicapped child who really enjoys school, many 
teachers have hopelessly conceded that this state 
mind either inherent the child natural 
concomitant mental retardation. Neither the 
case. fact, infancy the child’s emotional re- 
actions are ordinarily described undifferentiated. 
This means that whatever dislike has for school 
mainly the result his earlier experiences 
school. are ever conquer this attitude which 
inevitably works inhibit learning, more than lip 
service must given the fact that learning 
begins with the interests the child. This why 
the interests and concerns children provide the 
spark energizing drive any experience-centered 
curriculum. The enthusiasm children respected 
for the positive effect can have the learning 
process. The way sought develop disposi- 
tion for continued learning. Experience has shown 
that the child finds satisfactions school and 
his efforts learn are rewarded with success, 
will seek opportunities for further learning with- 
out the necessity prodding pressuring. 


When interests are ignored, the curriculum be- 
comes teacher imposed. not recognizing that even 
under such plan that the teacher probably knows 
best, mentally handicapped children often develop 
dislike for school strong that nothing anyone can 
will change it. Emotional blocks learning are 
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developed. Aggression and resistance combine 
constrict and inhibit the entire learning 
And when external pressures are brought bear 
upon the children what amounts the teacher’s 
frustrated attempt cope with the situation, further 
confusion and aggression can only result. con- 
sequence, the school has not only fostered the growth 
maladjusted personalities but also minimum 
learning social understandings 


Democratic Values and Behavior 


The experience-centered curriculum oriented 
primarily around the purposes developing demo- 
cratic values and behavior. Experiences are valued 
for their potentialities demonstrate children 
that democracy not only something which 
speak abstractly, but essentially mode asso- 
ciated living. The qualities being responsible 
member group, cooperative and fair, are viewed 
being learned through daily practice. More than 
casual attention given their development be- 
cause realized that society provides increasingly 
less and less guidance and supervision for the men- 
tally handicapped adulthood. The responsibility 
guiding these children the use freedom, 
helping them understand the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which with freedom regarded 
integral part every learning experience. Chil- 
dren must learn through guided firsthand experi- 
ences that the limits individual freedom are set 
social concern for others. Democratic values 
must sensed experience carry over into 
further 


Each step taken choosing and developing 
unit study provides many opportunities work 
cooperatively for common purpose. sharing the 
responsibilities that guarantee successful comple- 
tion joint enterprise, each child learns how 
cooperation and consideration for others promotes 
the welfare others and gains for himself greater 
personal satisfactions that can otherwise achieve 
alone. The social aspect the learning situation 
not only results the fact that each child learns 
more than would ordinarily accomplish him- 
self, but has also contributed the development 


valuable social traits. 


Development Social Skills and Attitudes,” 
American Journal Mental Deficiency. Vol. 56, No. 
Oct. 1951, 338-43. 
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Initiative, Independence, and Resourcefulness 


The experience-centered curriculum places great 
emphasis developing mentally handicapped 
children qualities personal initiative, inde- 
pendence, and resourcefulness. The importance 
learning right now how manage one’s own af- 
fairs not minimized. The child who committed 
daily making choices between two more alter- 
natives, weighing values, learning face 
reality and will gradually learn that cannot 
expect eat his cake and have too. 


Unquestioning obedience may make the teacher’s 
job easier for moment but produces irreparable 
damage the child whose earlier experiences have 
tended already make him too submissive nega- 
tive influences. exact such obedience deprives 
him chance exercise freedom inquiry, 
gain confidence his own judgment, and develop 
self-respect. negative effect this type 
teacher-pupil relationship far-reaching. dis- 
courages the development those important quali- 
ties upon which maturity and democratic citizenship 
depend for their success. guide handling 


so-called discipline problems, must keep mind 


that both desirable and undesirable social and per- 
sonality traits are learned. experience-centered 
curriculum fosters value-conscious responsiveness 
problems and situations, and doing encourages 
the recognition and application democratic values 
living, upon which good human relations and 
self-reliant, mature personalities develop. 


NEW LOOK SPEECH EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 196) 


Through workshops, conferences, demonstra- 
tions, and requested resource material, the teacher 
can shown how she can help too—not just 
something extra but part something she 
already doing. The large number classroom 
teachers attending hurdle credit classes, extension 
programs, and summer sessions on, “Speech 
the Classroom” attest the belief that teachers 
are willing help they know what do. 
recent article in, The Speech Teacher (4), sup- 
ports this belief the need for closer coopera- 
tion between these two who represent success 
failure for the child with speech limitations. 
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Other Personnel Are Needed 


Many speech ‘specialists the public schools 
have held the erroneous impression that 
this program. You keep hands off and 
correct the problem.” the belief this au- 
thor that one person has lived long enough 
know all there know about children who dis- 
play speech symptoms. Other workers are needed 
too: the school nurse, the psychologist, the 
pediatrician, the neurologist, the otolaryngologist, 
the psychiatrist and the orthodontist. Now the 
pedodontist and the dental hygienist are taking 
their places the endless list specialists who 
can help the speech teacher obtain more defi- 
nitive diagnosis and plan the therapy needed. 


Summary 

Such ambitious program outlined includes: 
remedial classes for those children with special 
speech needs, speech development lessons 
classroom, parent and community support, speech 
improvement for all children, continuing in-service 
education for teachers and help from other spe- 
cialists. Even though such proposals are idealistic 
this the type programming needed the goal 
the child’s total adjustment 
ships and his world. speech teacher can 
look beyond the problem mere correction 
distortion, substitution omission the sound 
(L) the child behind the symptoms and the 
world which lives—his physical, emotional, 
mental, social, and spiritual self, then speech edu- 
cation will become highly respected profession 
and not just poor relation fighting for its life 
among other disciplines. 
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Gr. Epucation. Education 1954; 
being the report the and the statistics public 
education for England and Wales. 1955. 197 tabs. 
(Cmd. 9521) Stationery Off., London. 

annual review educational facilities from nursery 
school through the university Great Britain, the training 
teachers, the status special education for the handi- 
capped, with statistical tables all aspects facilities, 
health services, teacher training, buildings, scholarship 
awards, and finances. 

Available the U.S., from British Information Services, 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. $1.35 copy, 
plus postage. 


Red shoes for Nancy. 1955. 
224 Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2.95. 

Widowed shortly before Nancy’s birth, Mrs. Hamilton 
was faced with the necessity earning living for herself 
and the baby born with rare congenital disease, lympho- 
hemangioma. This conditon tumerous growth lymph 
and blood vessels, and Nancy’s case resulted uncon- 
trollably large legs and feet. This story hardships, 
Nancy’s joy living spite serious disability and the 
endless surgical operations she had endure. Never able 
wear shoes, Nancy finally got red ones wear proudly 
her artificial limbs after her last operation. 


Harrower, ed. Medical and psychological team- 
work the care the chronically ill. 1955. 232 
(American Lecture ser., publ. no. 276). Charles Thomas, 
Publisher, Springfield, Ill. $5.75. 

The proceedings the 1954 Conference Medical and 
Psychological Teamwork the Care the Chronically 
Ill, held Galveston, sponsored the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation New York City and the University Texas 
medical branch. 

The book includes discussions and papers internists, 
psychiatrists, and psychologists well physicians in- 
terested hospital administration. Areas covered included 
the broad problem communication, organizational prob- 
lems, care and treatment the chronically ill, psycho- 
logical problems the chronically ill, aspects teamwork 
among various professionals care the chronically ill, 
and the problems teaching and training psychological 
personnel this area. 
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Houser, Hentz. Hentz; things not seen. 
1955. 235 Macmillan Co., New York. $3.50. 

May, 1951, Hentz Houser, high school senior 
Perry, Georgia, driving accident suffered high spinal 
injury that left him quadriplegic, paralyzed from the 
shoulders down. Mrs. Houser tells simply the story 
Hentz’ four-years’ struggle survive. Part his treat- 
ment was given the Institute Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, where was sent the Georgia Division 
Vocational Rehabilitation. While the general reader 
may uplifted this story personal courage and 
community unselfishness, the professional worker will find 
here serious implications relating the rehabilitation 
the severely handicapped—more than may found 
reading clinical case histories. 


Jeannie and the wallpaper children. 1955. 150 illus. 
Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
$2.50. 

imaginative story for children, the dream adven- 
tures Jeannie, confined her wheelchair and desperate- 
unhappy for lack companionship. Fortified her 
adventures she able, when the time arrives, enter 
the world reality and attend Hilltop School for handi- 
capped children. 


Rev. Herbert Katzin. ed. 1955. 133 illus. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis. $2.85. 

revision the book used regularly Dr. Katzin 
his practice with the cross-eyed child. Parents are urged 
read it. covers psychological aspects the handi- 
cap, general information the causes 
how the normal eye works, and means correcting 
crossed-eyes through the prescription glasses, surgery, 
special exercises. 


University. School Education. Frontiers 
elementary education, Papers presented the First 
Annual Conference Elementary Education 1954, 
comp. and ed. Vincent Glennon. 1954, 120 Paper- 
bound. Syracuse Univ. Pr., N.Y. $1.75. 

special interest are: Identifying and helping children 
with language disabilities, Dorothea McCarthy.—Recent 
trends the education children with 
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Detroit Michigan 


DEPARTMENT SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Registration, June 20-23 
Summer Session June 25-Aug. 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 
curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write Department Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College Education, Wayne University, Detroit Michigan. 


JOHN LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN TENNY, General Adviser 
JOHN STOREY, Ed.D., Advisor Rehabilitation 


gence, Orville problems related 
reading, Helen frontiers the edu- 
cation the young blind child, Georgie Lee Abel. 


Syracuse University. School Education. Frontiers 
elementary education, Papers presented the 
Second Annual Conference Elementary Education 
1955, comp. and ed. Vincent Glennon. 1955. 
Paperbound. Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. $1.75. With Vol. $2.75 for the two 
volumes. 

Contents: Looking ahead elementary education, 
McSwain.—The role and development visual art skills 
the schools, Mildred Landis.—The gift tongues; 
foreign language learning the lower grades, Nelson 
Brooks.—The ungraded primary school contribution 
improved school practices, Robert 
responsible for teaching our children read? William 
overview the elementary school cur- 
riculum New York State, Helen Hay fron- 
tiers with the handicapped child, Leonard Mayo.— 
Recent trends the education gifted children, Ruth 
Strang. 


THE ACTING-OUT BOY 
(Continued from page 206) 


order understand the acting-out boy’s per- 
ception “school,” “teacher,” and “learning,” 
necessary become well acquainted with his life 
history before entering residential setting. Only 
this way can appropriate school program 
established. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The particular means individual boy can 
learn, the way perceives, his motivations, interests, 
and use materials, need examined closely 
order create program which the acting-out 
boy can eventually succeed learning. 


necessary have specially trained teach- 
ers who can understand and accept the pathology 
the acting-out boy and utilize his assets. 
primary importance that this teacher aware 
his own motivations, expectations, and areas 
anxiety that will able avoid the pitfall 
allowing the acting-out boy defeat him and 
thus defeat himself. 


The acting-out boy needs limits set for his 
behavior order that may avoid disorganizing 
experiences and may eventually build inner con- 
trols. The timing the limit-setting process 
delicate and important factor its effectiveness. 
The distinguishing between the times when 
necessary set limit and those where neces- 
sary permit the acting-out behavior equally 
and important. 


The acting-out boy demands close one-to-one 
relation with the teacher order learn, yet, 
when offered frequently finds threaten- 
ing and rejects it. The psycho-dynamics this 
paradoxical behavior needs understood and 
planned for that the essential relationship 
teacher and child does not disintegrate. 


The acting-out boy needs opportunity use 
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the points made above. Nonetheless, the study 
the acting-out boy special school program 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED—This man 


hearing rehabilitation work with adults within setting 
using hearing testing mobile unit. Qualifica- vides excellent opportunity better understand 
tions: Masters’ degree speech and hearing, the problems the teacher working with acting- 
Master’s degree Audiology; equiva- out boys and the problems these boys have 
lent specialization Audiology. Two years learning and relating. 


paid experience. $5,700 going $6,700 
five years. Write: Stahl Butler, Executive 
Director, Michigan for Better 
Hearing, 408 Hollister Building, Lansing 


Michigan. 


ADVERTISERS 


Devereux Schools NSCCA, Easter Seal Campaign 


Mar. 21-22 National Health Forum, New York City 


ICEC International Convention ........... Mar. 25-29 American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA, Chicago, 


Mar. 26-28 National Society for the Prevention Blind- 
ness, Palmer House, Chicago 


Mar. 29-31 Classroom Teachers, NEA, Northeast Re- 
gional, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Michigan Association for Better Hearing 


Apr.1-6 for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, Study Conference, Washington, 


Northern New England Drive-In Conference, 
AASA, and Rural Education, NEA, Lyndon 


Center, Vermont 


Wayne University 


Apr. 4-6 


Zenith Hearing Aids 


Classroom Teachers, NEA, Southwest Re- 
gional, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


(Continued from page 215) Apr. 5-7 


permissive atmosphere demonstrates his need Apr. 6-7 Central States Speech Assn., Hotel Sher- 

ceed the educational scale group activity Apr. 8-10 Midwest Drive-In Conference, AASA and 
and academic learning. Rural Education, NEA, Omaha, Nebr. 


Once having been accepted his operating 
level, and having established the beginnings 
relationship with the adult, the acting-out boy can 
begin learn skills and subject matter. can 
sustain some frustrations, can complete some short 


April International Convention, NEA, 


The Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 


April 11-13 American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
and Recreation, NEA, Colorado 


and simple tasks individually and with group. 
Set backs are frequent, but the quality blow- Springs, Colo. 

ups and tantrums begin change the school April 13-18 

cause, they are more often related traceable factors 

the child’s current life. April 15-17 Southwest Drive-In Conference, AASA and 

Further study and research more detailed Rural Education, NEA, New Orleans, La. 
order determine the validity and implications NEA, Boston, Mass.” 
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Friday day for everyone: 


The general topic—Coordination Efforts Different 
Disciplines 


The morning symposiums center around current studies per- 
taining teamwork approaches for— 


Trainable mentally retarded 
Brain injured 
Gifted 


Juvenile delinquent 


The afternoon sections center around teamwork practice 
education 


Educable mentally retarded 
Trainable mentally retarded 
Visually handicapped 
Acoustically handicapped 
Cerebral palsied 

Brain injured 

Rheumatic fever cases 
Speech defectives 
Muscular dystrophy cases 
Delinquent 


Saturday, the next day, presents series workshops involving 
programs, methods, and materials for various areas special 
education. 


See this issue for special convention feature—for brief entire pro- 


gram. It’s new and different convention. like it—so hand. 


Hotel Nicollet Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Retardation 


NEW BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Prepared Mary Harnett 


Only 35¢ 


pages, plus 
Table Contents 


and self cover 


EACH MAJOR CLASSIFICATION SUBDIVIDED 


Classroom Procedures cites references for the 
educable under different curriculum 
Also cites references under General Procedures. 


areas. 


Methods, and Levels Instruction. Another 
section deals similarly, but less extensively, with 


trainable. 


Discounts quantity 
2-9 


department the National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, W., Washington 


orders same address 


more copies—20% 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
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